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“a SKEKING REST. of his sister Bessie (a woman but little; The wind and snow almost drove Philip that brought the spasm to the working lips, 
ome younger in years, and even older in man- | back in the first few steps he took. But he | then fixed them fn rigid compression, till 


BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDOE. 


O ye that fare amid these breathless places, 
your souls ’twixt factory and mart, 
Ye whose quick eyes, and pale and eager faors 
Reveal the restiess heart, 


What are you seeking in your fever'd labor, 
That knows no pause thro’ all the crowded week, 
Each for bimeelf, and no man for his neighbor, 
What is it that ye scek? 


*Ob, some seek bread—no more—iife’s mere subaist- 


ence, 
And some seck wealth and ease—the common quest; 
And some seek fame, that hovers in the distance; 
But all are seeking rest. 


*‘Our temples throb, our brains are turning, turning, 
Wonld God that what we strain at were possess’d: 
God knows our souls are parch’d and black with 

yearning; 
God knows we faint for rest." 
He went his way, s haggard shape and dreary, 
Hise hard face set toward the kindled West; 
And, lo! a voice, ‘‘Come unto Me, ye weary, 
And I will give you rest."’ 
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ARDEN COURT. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LADY MARGERIE.”’ 





E timepiece in the library of Arden 
Court had just chimed the hour of nine, 
on a cold December night. <A rich,massive 
apartment the library was, with its thick 
Turkey carpet, on which footsteps were 
scarodly felt or heard; old carved oak, Eliza- 
bethian furniture, curiously wrought, s0 
that each was a specimen worthy the study 
of an artist or connoisseur. 

Round the walls were some genuine speci+ 
mens of the ancient masters, in rich, solid 
frames, admirably mn keeping with the re- 
mainder of the furniture of the room, and a 
few busta, statues, and statuettes, each a 
gem of exqusite tasie and beauty. <A splen- 
did oriel window, beautifully painted in 
mythological subjects, lighted the apart- 
ment, though at that hour its beauty could 
not of course be distinguished. 

Still it ought not to be omitted in a de- 
scription of the room,since it was celebrated 
in the whole country round for its rich ool- 
oring and tasteful grouping. 

A happy man would the owner of that 
apartment have been deemed by any casual 
visitor, and that room was but one of many 
equally costly and rich in their appoint- 
ments; yet Philip Arden could scarcely 
have merited the epithet to judge from the ex- 
pression of his countenance, as he sat there 
on that stormy night. 

He was plain—there was no doubt of it. 
His face was deeply lined, his eyes were 
light gray, his hair was grizzled, and his 
features were strongly marked. Still his 
figure was tall, and his expression strik- 
ingly intellectual and true. 

No one could mistake that he was a gen- 
tleman by birth, and in heart and feeling, 
though he had perhaps no claim to the term 
“aristocrat,” as applied in its usual sense. 

Philip Arden, it is true, had not come into 
his present inheritance by lineal succession. 
His childhood and youth had been spent in 
the hard school of privation, if not poverty, 
and the narrow income he had enjoyed was 
the fruit of his own earnings by his pen. 

Arden Court had been divided from its 
present possessor by three lives, the owner, 
his son, and grandson ; but the son died of 
an epidemic fever,the grandson wasdrowned 
whilst bathing, and the old man sunk under 
these repeated trials, the slow victim ofa 
broken heart. ’ 

Thus, at the age of thirty-five, s prema 
turely grave and matured man, Philip Ar- 
den succeeded to the inheritance of his fore- 
fathers, or rather of his distantly removed 
relatives. 

It was now at least five years from the 
day when Philip Arden sucsseded to Arden, 
and still he remained in the same seclusion 


ner and quiet reserve than himself),the only 
female who was permitted to enter Arden 
Court as a permanent and favoured guest, 
was Avice Merton, a cousin on their moth- 
er’s side. 

And this exception was probably made 
rather because she was poor and lonely, 
than from any especial affection on the part 
of Philip or Bessie, for Avice was portion- 
less, past youth, and with no relatives 
nearer than her cousins at Arden. 

Avice Merton was yonnger than her rela- 
tives by some years—how many she did not 
tell, nor did any one care to know. The 
only interest attached to her was from the 
possibility of her marrying Philip; but as 
soon as it was ascertained that she was sel- 
dom in his society, and that he paid her 
only the barest attention, then no one 
took farther care or interest in the insigni- 
ficant guest at Arden, for “guest,” 
or rather inmate, she had gradually 
become—first a visitor, then her visits 
extending to long periods, and finally a 
permanent resident at the Court. 

No arrangement had been made, but her 
visita had become longer and more tro- 
quent,till at length they had tacitly become 
permanent. 

Gentle, quiet Bessie rather liked the un- 
obtrusive 


even the usual amount of social intercourse 
and chat, and who was “never in the way, 
nor out of the way.” 

Philip rather endured than liked his 
cousin, but she had his mother’s blood in 
her veins, was neither exacting or demon- 
strative, and that was sufficient for him to 
give his tacit consent to her remaining with 
them. And thus matters stood at Arden 
Court at the opening of our story. 

Philip Arden sat in his library on that 
cold, windy night. There was a driving 
snow-storm without, and the wind went 
whistling through the high trees and woods 
of. Arden Court, and came moaning at the 
windows of the library. 

But did nothing else come on the wind? 
Surely that was not the mere capricious 
whistle of the storm, nor even the cry of 
some suffering animal that made Philip Ar- 
den start from his deep musings. 

It was a wail, rather than a cry—a wail of 
woman’s voices, mingled with the shriller 
bursts of the blast. 

Philip went to the window. It was a fear- 
ful night ; but yet the snow had ceased, and 
the wind was chasing away the heavy 
clouds, and permitted the faint moonbeams 
to enliven the earth. 

Philip could see for some distance with 
tolerable clearness. To him, accustomed to. 
every bush and plant and tree, the land- 
scape, though changed, was defined and 
clear asa map. He could at once decide 
whether any unusual object varied the 
scene. 

He looked keenly round, but all seemed 
as quiet as an hour before; no living thing 
appeared in those now desolate grounds. 

But as he gazed, he fancied some dark 
heap lay at the foot of that drooping ash, 
which stood on the lawn about thirty 

from the house. The branches nearly 
reached the ground, but yet there was one 
spot where a darkeg, more massive object 
was half-hidden by the branch. 

He threw open the window, and the wind 
drove the snow in his eyes, nearly blinding 
him for the moment. 

Philip listened, and again he heard that 
wail, fainter and fainter, but yet it was real, 
and he hesitated no longer, but rushed to 
the door. He would not call a servant on 


did not deem fit for his own strength and 





8 when he came w it. With the exception 


courage to mnect. 


was not so easily daunted. His frame was 
powerful, though thin; and his heart was 
stronger than his body. The nearer he 
came to the tree, the more he was convinced 
of the truth of his surmise. 

The wailing had ceased, but that black 
object lay there prostrate, and half shrouded 
by the drooping boughs. He drew negrer. 
The clothes were covered with the white 
voll of snow; the long hair drooped over 
the face and form; the head was half con- 
cealed by the hand that had been thrown 
over it, in utter abandonment of despair, of 
pain ; but still he could not be mistaken—it 
was a woman, 

Yea, oven in that bleak, chill night, with 
that driving snow, that piercing wind, ono 
of the weak, fragile sex had made her way 
into these grounds, by what means, re- 
mained a mystery; but still, the fhot was 
there. It was a woman, prostrate and in- 
sensible, muffled in a shawl, and a hood, 
that had fallen from her head, permitting 
her hair to fall down unrestrained, though 
the covering of snow almost disguised the 
color of her tresses and her shabby attire. 

Philip Arden stood a moment, bewildered 
and horror-stricken. He scarcely paused 
to wonder how that strange apparition 
could have made its way Into the well- 
secured grounds. Yet a strange feeling of 
awe and shadowy terror caine over him as 
he gazed for a moment, then stooped to 
raise that senseless form from tho carth. 

It was like a cold memory of past griefs— 
like the shiver that a supernatural visitant 
might have brought; like all and every- 
thing save the simple compassion that the 
sight would have occasioned in most minds. 
The emotion, though real and powerful, was 
but for a moment, though It seemed like a 
dream of hours to the strong man. 

Raising the figure from the ground, he 
then proceeded to carry {t tenderly to the 
house. Carefully, gently did he bear the 
unfortunate stranger along the short spaco 
that intervened between the old ash tree 
and the mansion. 

It was fortunate that tho distance was not 
greater, for, wasted as the female was, the 
weight of the snow, and the utter insensl- 
bility into which she had sunk, made the 
burden quite sufficient to test the strength 
even of Philip Arden'’s powerful frame. 

But by degrees the distance was traversed, 
the library, which he had just quitted, 
gained, and the stranger laid on the crimson 
velvet couch that stood by the blazing fire. 

A strange contrast was that damp, snow- 
covered, ill-clad form, with the costly couch 
on which it was laid, and with the splendor 
ofall around; an ill-assorted inmate of the 
luxurious apartinent; a mockery of the 
wealth and comfort of which it was uncon- 
scious. 

Was it that anomaly that made Philip 
Arden pause ere he summoned assistance ? 
Was it a natural curiousty that impelled the 
stern master of Arden,the bachelor recluse, 
to bend over the stranger as she lay, her 
face now plainly visible from the accidental 
throwing back of the hair during the 
transit ? 

Beautiful features they were, though 
sharpened and deadly pale. The forehead 
low and broad, pale, blue-veined and al most 
transparent; eyelids fringed with long 
lashes ; a mouth exquisitely carved, though 
the lips were slightly contracted with an 
expression of suffering. 

Such was the face, framed in masses of 
golden hair, wet with the melting snow fast 
dripping from the hood on which Philip 
Arden gazed. 

A piteous aight, such as might well have 

t tears to the eyes and pity to the 
heart of the sternest. - 

It was not, however, that sight which 
brought the stony rigid look, the ashen hue 





only their lines could be seen. For not 
only did the flickering light of the blazing 
fire reveal to Philip Arden a young besanti- 
ful, and unconscious,perhaps dying woman, 
but in that face, changed, worn, disguised 
by dress and suffering, and sickness, he 
saw the features of one who had once been 
dearer to him than his own life; features 
that, meet them when or where, or under 
what phase he might, he could never for- 
get, for they were graven on his heart. 
And then it was almost fearful to behold 
the agitation of the strong man. 

Philip Arden leaned against the mantel- 
piece for support; and grasped the carved 
arm of the sofa, on which she lay, to stay 
his trembling figure. The quiver of his 
frame, and the perspiration on his forehead, 
proved the fearful emotion that shook bia 
very soul. 

A slight moan, either from the wind in 
the chimney, or from the lips that yet 
seemed fixed and corpse-like, roused him. 
Me rang the bell with a sharp jerk that 
quickly brought a servant to his aid. 

“Send Mrs. Hislop here,” said he, ‘and at 
onee,”’ 

He had gone to the door, so that the man 
did not see the strange visitant wiihin, but 
he remarked enough singularity in his mas- 
ter’s mode of speaking to ensure a more 
than common quickness in carrying out the 
order, and in less than three minutos the 
housekeeper appeared. 

“Mrs. Hislop," said her master, ‘‘a foinale 
has been lost in the storm; be so good as to 
do what is necessary. Have a room got 
ready directly with every comfort,and when 
all is ready come back to me; but lose no 
time, as every minute is precious. I will 
tell Miss Arden myself; so make no fuss. 
Keep all quiet and silent in the house."’ 

Mrs. Hislop did not linger, even to look 
at the young creature lying cold and sense- 
less before her, but hastily departed on ber 
errand; and Philip knelt by the couch 
where that pale face lay pillowed, and 
pressed his lips on the damp, icy brow, the 
checks, the lips, with a piteous, low groan. 

No word escaped him—no name, no epi- 
thet of tenderness, only that ungovernable 
burst of passionate affection; and then he 
rose, and with one convulsive shudder, 
seated himself to awalt Mrs, Hislop’s re- 
turn, which was not long delayed, and 
which, strange to say, Philip deemed even 
more briet than it really was. A low tap at 
the door aroused him, and Mrs, Hislop en- 
tered, followed by one of the servants. 

“All is ready, sir,’’ said the housekeeper ; 
‘shall we carry her up stairs?’’ 

Philip did not reply, but raised the un- 
conscious woman from the couch, and car- 
ried her to the room where Mrs, Hislop led 
the way. It was a comfortable, warm- 
looking apartment, with the fire blazing 
brightly on the hearth, and the rich crimson 
curtains shutting out alike nolse and 
draught, and the carpet thick and soft, ex- 
eluded all chance of noise and cold. The 
bed was an inviting bed, with spotless 
white pillows, and sheets smelling of the 
sweet lavender in which they had been laid ; 
and by the sofa was a broad, soft-looking 
couch, on which Philip laid his burden as 
tenderly as if it had been an infant. 

“1 will send at once for a doctor, if you 
think proper, Mrs. Bishop,” he said; “but 
I have such confidence in your skill, that | 
shal! wait till you have tried your re:medies 
before I send one of the servants for Dr. 
Knowles.” 

“I believe it's only a faint, sir, but I'l 
s00n see if you'll be so good as to leave us,"’ 
replied Mrs. Hislop. “I've got everything 
quite ready to bring her to, and I daresay 
she'll be a great deal better by morning.’’ 

Philip obeyed the hint with a lingering 
gaze, and then took his way slowly and 





to that passive face; it was not eompassion 





sully tothe library. Again he rang after a 
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tS CHAPTER IT. 
; (QV Library door opened softly,and Boasic 
Arden’s gentle step came noisclessly 
rte int’ the room. She was a pale and sub- 
; dued-looking woman, and at the first glance 
it only appeared that a posses y sweet and 
softexpression in the dark grey eyes and 
the feminine mouth gave a claim to the ad- 
miration or the kindness of others. Yet 
there were traces of beauty, that had once 
made Philip Arden’s sister the admired 
7. belle of her circle. Her features were 
delicately formed, and her skin white asa 
child's, albeit the bloom was gone, and the 
lines faintly traced by sorrow were fast 
deepening with time. Her life had been a 

A chequered and a sad one. 

Bessie advanced to her brother, and laid 
her hand gently on his. He started, raised 
hin heal, and revealed the gray, rigid fea- 


tures. 
“Philip, brother Philip,’’ said Bessie, 
gazing anxiously on hirn, ‘you sent for me.”’ 


’ He bowed his head, and his lips moved, 
as ifin vain efforts to speak. At last the 
words came. A hoarse whisper, not the 
voloe of the strong nan replied, and Bessie 
wearcely would have recognized the sound. 

**Bossie,”’ said he, “do you know—she is 
here,” 
“She!” said Bessie. 
| you mean?” 

* “IT inean,"’ said be, “that in a room in this 

house, suffering, perhaps dying, ts 

He could not speak the name that for five 
long years had never passed his |i 

“You do not mean that it is she— Marian !"’ 
exclaimed Bessie, starting back, an angry 
flush crimsoning her cheek, and a strange 
. light burning in her eyes, 

* Yes, Bessie, it is she,’’ he replied. 

‘ Beasie’s whole fraine quivered with in- 

dignation. Philip sat silent, his face buriea 

in his hands. 

“Philip,” at length gasped the indignant 
sister, “how dare she—how could you? It 
is shameful—unheard of—I cannot compre- 
Zz hend it!" she cried, and her voice fairly 
7 choked with the suppressed passion that 
vet something in her brother's face re- 
pressed, 

“Bessie, said he, “are youa woman, and 
can you speak thus ?"’ 
es “Brother Philip, I am a woman,” she re- 
a lied, “and therefore I say that I would 

ts mave died—have lain down, and frozen to 
death in the snow-storm, rather than come 

back to the house where T had caused so 

much misery. She cannot have a woman's 

: heart—sharmeless, hardened creature ! Phil- 

f ip, I am ashamed of you!" 

He glanced up—his face was very pale, 
and teeth hard set. 
ce **Beasie,” said he, “what would you have 
me do? I would not turn a dog from my 
door to-night; how could I then send away 
a woman—and that woman, Marian? I do 
not know you, Bessiec."’ 

“Brother, IT would not be cruel,’ she re- 
plied; “but I did hope vou bad got over 
this now, and it vexes me to the heart. I 
hope I can so far forgive, that I would do 
for Marian Halloway what I would for any 
suffering woman that came to our roof for 
shelter. But she must go !—for your sake— 
for mine—she must go when this night is 
passed. She cannot stay here, Philip; she 
must be lost.degraded, indeed, if she desires 
4 it. I could almost turn her from our door 
. myself, when T look at you, and see the ruin, 

the misery, her heartlessnessa, her wicked 
vanity wrought." 

Philip looked at nis sister with surprise. 
Keasie Arden, usually the kindest, most 
forgiving, and indulgent of women —his sis- 
ter 6, Whose whole life had been a tissue 
of trials received, and gentle submission— 
she whose patience and unselfish sweetness 
bad passed into a proverb—was it indeed 

; she standing before him, with flashing eyes 

; and orimsoned cheeks, manifesting such 

bitter, unwomanly feelings? But he under- 
mtood it all. 

The best impulses of a true, tender wom- 
an's heart were momentarily stifled in her 

j jealous watchful love for her brother, the 

only being she had left on earth to cherish. 

Yet it was not wholly as the guardian of 
her brother's honor and wrongs that Bessie 
Arden stood that winter's night beside the 
library fire, n . hard towards 
that pale and suffe 
vther reason—one —-s =, 
under every circumstance 
few care to acknowl 

nt not know how hard it is for woman to forget 


‘Brother, whom do 


., and forgive frailty in her sister women? 


| 


ter send for the doctor,” she said. 
four 

She stopped when she saw her mistress, 
Something in that gentle face warned the 
good woman that unusual emotion was 
working there. 

Bessie looked at Philip, who raised his 
lead. Their eyes met—hers with anew, 
softer light struggling in their still dark- 
ened depths; his soft and tender as a 
woman's, with the sadness of an anguished 4 
heart breaking up through them. ‘iv to | 
her, Bessie.’’ he said. 

The woman resumed its full sway over 
every other feeling, and then Bessie bent 
down and kissed her brother, and walked 
slowly from the room, followed by Mrs, 
Hislop; and Philip was left alone with the 
firelight and his own thoughts. As they 
opened the door, alow ery, full of imental 
and bodily agony came from the bed where 
the sufferer lay. 

Bessie went and stood close by the pillow. 
It was a face of startling, girlish beauty, 
which she gazed upon now—the counter- 
part of one which, five years before, had 
often brightened the home of the brother 
and sister of Arden. ‘The checks, no longer 
pale, were crimson with fever; about the 
convulsed mouth lay an expression of pain, 
and dusky arches rimmed the eves. 

For a few minutes she lay very still, then 
slowly unclosed her eyes. Sad, almost des- 
pairing, was the gaze which sought briefly 
the faded ,sorrow-beaten face bending over 
her; then she shrunk from the scrutinizing 

lance whichseemed to read her soul. Clos- 
ng her lids faintly, one or two tears were 
crushed beneath. 

“Bessie Arden, do you know me?” she 
said at length; ina whisper, pulling up the 
sheet over her; as ifto screen herself from 
the glance of these searching eyes. 

“IT do, Marion Halloway,”’ was the reply, 
in a tone which was not certainly intended 
for a cold one, yet had but the slightest 
quiver of compassion in it, for the good and 
evil angel were fighting a ‘hard battle in 
Bessie’s heart. 

The poor invalid shivered away into the 
further side of the bed, and turned her 
face to the wall. Did she deserve pity ? she 
asked herself, or forgiveness cither? Why 
in the hour of her great need, had she come 
to that house?) Why, instead, had she not 
laid down in the bitter cold of the winter 
night and perished in the snow and dream- 
ing dreains of her innocent earlier days, so 
died. Surely there was One who would 
not have looked upon her with cold, freez- 
ing, unpitying eyes. Yes, One who never 
cast forth the weary wanderer, 

Such, and many other thoughts, passed | 
through the poor girl's mind. 

The weary conflict brought faintness and 
exhaustion. Bessie sawitall. In the ag- 

ravated sufferings of the poor being before 
cer she forgot hard thoughts and harder re- | 
sentinents, and at last the best impulse | 
of her nature found away. She bathed the 
pallid temples, and ministered invigorating 
cordials, called back the life which had al- 
most wandered from those pale lips, and 
then, drawing the curtains round the bed, 
she walked softly irom the room. 

“Mra. Hislop,’’ she said, “request my 
brother tosend a man for Dr. Knowles im- 
mediately, and you send for nurse Denton, | 
She is inthe lodge; 1 saw her this after- | 
noon.” 

Did tears stand in Bessie Arden'’s eves 
as she turned suddenly away, and going 
back to the fire buried her face in the en- 
shions of the sofa and prayed—prayved for | 
the invalid, forthe brother to whom that 
invalid had been dearer than life, and for , 
her own rebellious heart. | 

While Bessie is there waiting the arrival 
of Dr. Knowles, we will give a brief retro- | 
—_ of the history of Philip and Bessie Ar- | 
den. | 

As we before said, Bessie and Philip had | 
not been born and brought upin the home 
where we now find them. They had been 
the children of a distant relative of the then | 
possessor of Arden Court, and their early | 
years were spent in the hard lessons of rig- | 

economy, and of straining effortsto make | 
the narrow income meet the supposed claims 
of their station and birth. 

Their home was an elegant though small | 
penny rae — — ae hbors al- 
ways to them as els of “good | 
breeding” and of a pee ieere 
one seemed to be with the ar- 
rangerments of the modest home and the 
simple elegance of its mistress, albeit the 











j means were scarcely equal to those of many | 


_ mockery in his manner, and then left the 


| that * 


| wardness, where women were concerned. 


| who laughed gaily at his gravity, (hat the 


to her care, Bessie vowed, and nobly kept 
her vow, that she would never leave the 
orphan. But the vow cost her dear. 

Arthur Lenox, had been the handsomest, 
the most ardent, the most fascinating and 
favored of Kessie’s adimirers. He was not 
rich, but he had a sufficient income, and the 
Ardens rejoiced in the fair prospect his at- 
tentions to Bessie afforded. When Bes- 
sie’s mother died, Arthur thus addressed 
her :— 

“Bessie you are your own mistress now. 
Your item of your mother’s fortune, with 
my income will be enough. I need not tell 
you how long I have loved you, Bessie, and 
1 know that you return that love. There is 
nothing to hinder it now.”’ 

Bessie’s eyes glistened through her tears. 
There was a strange, questioning look in 
thern as she replied, “Arthur, there may be 
one hindrance: it rests with yourself. I am 
no prude, or coquette, to deny the affection 
I feel for you—the ——— it would be to 
ine to pass my life with you; but I have a 
duty left—A lice——”’ 

His tace changed slightly, imperceptibly, 
but still changed, as he said, ‘That is non- 
sense, Bessie. Alice will of course be with 
Philip after you are married, and she will 
soon be able to go to school. I love you—I 
shall be a loving and true husband to you, 
but of course it would never do for you to 
bring your family with you to my house.’’ 

A cold, quiet expression came over the 
girl's face. 

“Do you mean this, Arthur?’’ she asked. 

“Certainly, Bessie,’? he replied. ‘Can 
you doubt it? You weresurely not so mad 
as to expect anything else.” 

‘““Yos, I was mad,’”’ shesaid quietly; “but 
it is passed now. Arthur Lenox, henceforth 
we are parted for ever!’’ 

The blood rushed into his face. Perhaps 
he had never loved the unselfish, no- 
ble girl better than at that moment, when 
she stood there, in the calm, cold dignity of 
one who knew and had chosen her path in 
life ; and yet he never varied in his deter- 
mination any more than herself. 

“Is this your resolve, Bessie?’’ said he-- 

“Tt is,’ she replied. 

“Then I find I am mistaken,’ said Ar- 
thur; “you love your sister more than. you 
do me. It is for you to choose between us. 
l certainly decline to marry your family, 
but Ionce more renew my offer to yourself. 
Pause a moment before you send me from 
you. Iam not one to be played with, and 
whistled off and on at pleasure.’’ 

“It is needless,’’ anid Bessie, quietly ; ‘I 
ai resolved, and content.”’ 

Ile bowed coldly, with a tinge of bitter 


room. 

Bessie remained quiet and composed, but 
pale and cold. Hope was dead, if life was 
strong within her. 

From that day Bessie Arden changed. 
She became by degrees a sad, reserved 
woman, rather than a blooming, brilliant 
girl. Her whole life was devoted to little 
Alice and to Philip, and none could have 
deemed that only five years divided her 
from one, and fifteen from the other, ion 
of her care. Sho was twenty-five when 
Alice died, or rather when she was removed 
like afair flower, to the heavenly garden 
above. Butto any one who did not know 
her, Bessie seemed like a woman at least 
ten years older, and to the few who knew 
and appreciated her worth, and would glad- 
lv have won her, her answers were the 
same—*T shall never’ marry. Henceforth 
my life is pany He and what little fortune 
1 possess is for him and his.”’ 

Another five years passed, Philip had 
been a grave and reserved youth, more de- 
voted to Bessie and to study than to any 
light and youthful pursuits and amuse- 
ments. And the brother and sister lived on 
in their modest home; and the fair and 
a a of The neighborhood used to say 

he old maid sister was making her 
young brother as old and as stupid as her- 
self.’ Perhaps she was. 

Philip was grave and plain of feature; his 
face had a premature look of thought, and 
his manners were reserved almost to awk- 


And what mattered it to the giddy girls, 


a unpre exterior concealed a 
1eart as noble and an intellect as cultivated 
as could make the happiness of almost any 
woman. 





Thus they went on till Philip was close on 
thirty, and Bessie midway Eetween that 


for the rich prize he sought. 

The owner of Arden, with its thousand ¢ 
year, was not so utterly unworthy of the 
fuir Marian Halloway, even though he was 
plain and reserved, with little Vivacity, or 
grace, or wit, to compensate for his lack of 
personal attractions, 

Marion was indeed deficient in all world. 
ly wealth, however, rich in beauty, and 
grace and brilliancy. Her fair gold hair was 
the sole coronet that belonged to her; her 
violet eyes her sole jewels, and her fault 
less features her sole dowry. She was the 
orphan daughter of an officer's widow, and 
her father, a younger son ofafamily more 
ancient in blood than abounding in weal 
left little but his pension to his widow 
his child. 

So Marian grew up, fair and refined, with 
good blood betraying itself in are feature 
and gesture, and “delicate limb, but with 
little training save her native grace, and 
with a heart more impulsive than a cultié- 
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vated brain would have allowed. Wher ° 


Philip Arden first saw her he was dazzled 
by the fair vision—so bright, so girlish, so 
fresh, and 80 untouched by care or sorrow. 
He had never seen anything so lovely, so 
pure and refined. 

Philip never dreamed of winning or 
wooing Marian; he scarcely even tho 
of love. He only knew that she gave 
and brightness, and joy wherever she went 
—that the sunshine was around her, and 
that her absence made a gloom and cloud 
where she had been. Noone 8 it, 
not even Bessie. He did not allow itte 
himself; but she mingled with 
thought where beauty and grace could be 
entwined. 

Now there was a chance, a ho It wae 
not the wild, unconfe madness that it 
had once been, to dream of Marian—to 
imagine her fairy form gracing the halls and 
the grounds, the apartinents and the glades 
of Arden. He might ask her now. He 
could offer her a home worthy of her; 
setting that would not disgrace the jewel 

It'was proms and yet quite in kee 
with the true-hearted, unselfish character 
the man, that his whole mind was engres 
rather with the meshes of golden in 
which his heart was entangled, than with 
the wealth of Arden Court and its bel 
ings; more eager in speculating on 
probable feelings of Marian, than the re 
sult of an examination into the rent-roll of 
his estates. 

When Bessie entered her brother's room, 
with her quiet, subdued air and manner, 
and her eyes rested with half-wondering 
interest on his countenance, he as 
ey and his color deepened as flan 

y, a8 if she could have read his whole 

The wonderful truth was soon 
known; but not so soon the secret of his 
heart, which it promised to bring to light. ¢ 

It was some weeks after this, when Philip 
mustered up resolution to lay his — 
open to Marian’s mother. ere could 
little doubt of its result. No woman with 
Mrs. Halloway’s narrow income would have 
scorned or dis ed so brilliant a pro® 
pect for her daughter; and few mothers of 
real sense, and true affection for a young 
and fatherless girl would have rejected for 
her the proffered love and care of a man © 
high-minded and estimable as Philip Arden. 
So she frankly and thankfully accepted his 
offer so far as she was concerned, and prom 
ised to use her utmost efforts with her 
daughter on his behalf. Fl 

For several days all went on quietly 32 
gradually. Philip’s visit to the cot 
caine more frequent and longer. M: a 
could not mistake their nature nor their 
jéct. At first she wus shy, and unusually 
grave and thoughtful; but as she ~ 
more used to his society, and when the Ss 
worth and noble teelings of the unatires 
suitor became more apparent even 
girlish mind, she became less shy and more 
natural—nay, more encouraging '" 
manner. 


tion the tein ns held out to ber, 
in the omer ee and fortune of eo 
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Halloway to make 
restin piaee. But the mother refused. 
“I thank you—I believe 


“but rp tee. not. 5. ae 
fulfil a elayed 

to on ae 7 of my howd, who isin a 
hépeless, linge when 
the | is over, we talk of future, 
Perhaps I may live near you ; thiapa woe 
other plan way suggest itsel can 
tell, even for a few brief weeks, or even 
days?’’ 

Was it presclence on the widow's part, 
or merely the natural doubttulness of one 
who had known so many of the world’s 
changes? “a id, 

Then came the rap) necessary arrange- 
ments forthe future. Bessie Arden had 
insisted on pro Marian's trousseau. 
She said she must atleast make that her 
wedding gift; and, ifthey could trust an 
old maid’s taste,they would ask her at once 
to select it; but Marian must give her all 
necessary credentials, and then she would 
execute the commission to the utmust of her 
ubility. 

Sych was Bessie’s sweet sisterly offer to 
the young bride elect ; and it was accepted, 
«ven in the same spirit that it was offered. 

So Bessie went to London with Philip; 
he, to transact the n business, and 
tw make generous settlements on his fair be- 
trothed, and his sister to exercise a pure 
taste and liberal spirit in her purchases and 
arrangements for her young sister's estab- 
lishment. 

Scarcely had they left the neighborhood, 
when a letter came,announcing the sudden- 
ly increased illness of the old friend of 
whom Mrs. Halloway had spoken, and en- 
tertaining an earnest wish that she would go 
to her at once. 

It was a perplexity, for Mrs. Halloway 
could searcely take the betrothed bride to 
such a house of memes ey A and besides, 
there might be a necessity for Marian to be 
nearer at hand than the distant spot where 
the invalid resided. The only alternative 
was, to allow Marian to accept the open 
wroffered hospitality of a school friend, and 
leave her with the Grahams during the ab- 
sence of her natural protectors, 

Alas! “man proposes, but God disposes.”’ 
The best-intentioned plans, the most care- 
tully-considered arrangements, are too often 
deranged by the result of some unforeseen 
event. And so it was with the careful ar- 
rungements of Mrs. Halloway. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 


My Seaside Friend. 


BY 8. A. 8. 











sive day, towards the latter end of Aug- 

ure from the 
ere of London, 
1 watering-place 


|: was on an excessively hot and a 


ust, that I took my de 
well-nigh stifling atmos 
for the quiet but deligh 
of Dalton. 

I went alone, for a ~ y the period of 
which I am <r I but just com- 
pleted my twentieth year, I was an orphan, 
and my father’s death, which occured some 
vears su uent to that of my mother, had 
left me wholly unprovided for. Since that 
time—a period two years—I had been 
compelled to accept a dependent position, 
and was now engaged as assistant-governess 
in a ladies’ school of some celebrity. 

At the request of Miss Lane (the lady in 
whose name the school was condu ») I 
had remained at the establishment during 
the former and greater of the vacation, 
in order that I might instruct some back- 
ward pupils, whose parents had wished 
them to remain for the holiday season, with 
a view ¢ their further advancement in 
scholastic pursuits. Now, however, I was 
ut liberty for the short term of a fortnight, 
und J longed for the fresh breezes and quiet 
life of the seaside. 

I had chosen Dalton because I had often 
accompanied my father thither, and I had 
made arrangements to reside, during my 
brief visit, with the same person whose es- 
tublishment he was wont to patronise. 

A kind, motherly woman was Mrs. Law- 
rence, and very warmly did she receive me 
on the evening of my arrival. We had not 
inet since my father’s death, but she knew 








still who 


He was alwaye alone, but a 
sufficient companionship in his 
thoughts. 

The stranger's ap ce was of a very 
distinguished order: tall and commandin; 
of stature, with features of a truly classica 
mould, he could not fail to impress the be- 


holder. 
Yet it was not these cal charms 
which so irresistibly att my interest ; 


it = 7 a manner in which I fre- 
quently found him regarding my compan- 
jon and ee sareany the former. 
Sometimes he would advance, as though 
with a sudden fnpulse, to address us, and 
then precipitately retire, leaving us to inar- 
vel at his singular behavior. 

As for Miss Hargrave, she would some- 
times appear strangely perturbed when we 
met the stranger; and one day she observed 
that she fancied she had once seen some 
one who bore a resemblance to him. 

“It may be but fancy,’’ she said, with 
beavers by ; and I saw that the subject 
was painful to her. 

The time now drew near for my return to 
London, and very many were my new 
friend’s expressions of regret that we must 
so soon be separated ; but to all her persua- 
sions that I would extend my stay at Dalton. 
I was compelled, though sadly against my 
inclination, to yield a steady refusal, tor 
knew that I dare not return to Miss Lane’s 
establishment later than,the appointed day. 

_ = 7 . & + 

It was the evening previous to my de- 
parture, and Miss Hargrave and myself had 
strolled down to the beach for the last time 
together. We each felt languid and de- 
pressed, and in no mood for a lengthened 
walk, we therefore took possession ofa fav- 
orite seat, and sat for some time in pensive 
silence. 

“Amy,” said my friend, at length, “I 
know not whether you have ever guessed 
it, but I have a secret locked away in my 
heart, which I have hoarded as a miser 


— his gold. ’ 
“T must you back with me,in imagi- 
riod of four years; then I was 


nation, for a 
a young, light-hearted girl, having just 


completed my twenty-first year. Man 
were my suitors, but r treated. them with 
indifference, for one had touched my heart, 
and I knew not the passion of love. 
“Atthe period I refer to, 1 accompanied 
= ace agg hither. Yes, Amy, we visited 
this very spot. Here it was that a great 
change — over my heart. Here a 
seed took root within it; to bear a sweet,and 
yet, alas! a bitter blossom. 

“Here I met with Dudly Wilton, and we 
were often t her. 

“At length he spoke of love, and when he 
asked me ifI could return his affection, I 
could not answer ‘“‘No,’’ for all the wealth 
of my hitherto unopened heart was his. 
“Long and earnestly he talked to me; 
telling me that the love I had awakened 
within his breast was mightier than death, 
and that it would burn on forever; and as 
he spoke his dark eye beamed with the no- 
ble emotions of his soul. 

“Isabel,” he at length exclaimed, ‘we 
must now part. I have told you of my love; 
you have confessed that you return it. We 
must not meet again until a year has 

away. You are very young, and I would 
that your heart should endure the test of 
time. 

“And so we parted ; and shortly after I re- 
turned home with ny parents. 

“Time wore on. any were the suitors 
that sought my hand; but I refused them 
all. I would have withdrawn from gay so- 
ciety, but my parents, who had always 
themselves taken pleasure therein, would 
not hear of my doing so. Retirement suited 





ofthe circumstance; and though she said 
nothing, I saw a tear glisten.in her eye as | 
she looked on the mourning guariments 
which I still wore. 

I soon discovered that I was not the — 
lady visitor at Mrs. Lawrence's. Thea | 
nents adjoining my own were occupied by 
u young lady not more than five years my 
RelLOr, 

She had been nian at the period of 
iuy arrival; but, on the second day of my 
Visit, she inadvertently me as I was 
about to enter my chamber. Her face, mo- 
mentary as was the glance I then caught of 
it, struck me as being irresistibly lovely. It 
was illumined by a smile of great sweet- 
ness; which, however, was tempered by an 
indefinable expression of sadness, which ap- 
peared passing strange in one so young and 

alr. 

On the evening following that of the day 
on which I first feheld Miss Hargrave (for 
such I afterwards discovered her name to 


be), I was htfully upon the 
Leach, watching the tide swell gently up, 
when, happening to turn my head, I saw 
eM pata r standing & few paces be- 
ind me, 


, She seemed to hesitate for a moment as 
she iny features. Then, 

eps A ‘orward, one extended ye 
aud in a voice of great sweetness : 





| been eager to secure. I, 


my inclination better, for my chief delight 
was in thinking of Dudley. 

“His love for me I neverdoubted. Know- 
ing myself invulnerable, I gduged the 
strength of his affection by my own. 

“At length a suitor addressed me, whom 
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ad an . 
break 4 dary hee! I felta OT rood 
the following lines: om 


‘Farewell! Though my heart is break- 
ing, I do not repent that I gave youthe year 
of probation. I feared your love for me, 
h you fancied it so strong, might not 
be able to bear the test of time. y you 
be happy with him, who, though he can en- 
dow you with a title, cannot give a purer, 
truer love than that which will forever burn 
within the bosom of Dudley Wilton.’ 


“The letter, in a brief ript,contained 
the information that the writer intended 
sailing immediately for a foreign clime, and 
that he knew not when, if ever he should 
return to England. 

“Oh! Amy,’’ continued my friend, ‘I 
cannot describe the anguish of that hour. 
Long I hovered between life and death. At 
length the balance turned in favor ofthe 
former, and I recovered. I adjured my 
parents never again to speak to me of mar- 
riage; andthey, overjoyed at my restora 
tion as it were from the grave, u me no 
further. Since then I have cherished still 
more ardently the white flower ofa perfect 
love for Dudley Wilton. I chid him not; 
I knew he was mistaken. I never doubted 
his love; and, while I had compassion on 
my own great anguish, I = hia, for I 
knew it must be great. persuaded my 

rents this year tosuffer me to come 
uither alone, save the attendance of my 
maid, for I wish to roam at will among the 
scenes Which had been hallowed by Dud- 
ley’s presence. And he—ah! me—I fear he 
may by this time have passed from carth.’, 

“Not so, thank Heaven!" exclalihed a 
deep, rich voice behind us. 

os is he! I know his voice,’’ cried Isabel, 
as she fell fainting into my arma. 

It was the stranger whom we had so of- 
ten seen on the beach. When Isabel re- 
covered, he explained all. After an ab- 
sence of three years, he had returned to 
England, unable to find rest abroad, Here 
he sought the scene where he had first 
spoken of love. Here, too, he beheld once 
more his ever-treasured Isabel, whom he 
had believed to be the wife of another. He 
had r nized her, though his residence in 
a foreign clime had so altered his own ap- 
pearance that she had been able only w 
trace a faint resemblance to her lover. 

Often an inward impulse had tinpelled 
him to address her, but he had resisted, 
To night, however, he had been stand- 
ing near, unobserved by us, and happening 
to hear Isabel pronounce his own name, he 
had listened, and been persuaded of her 
love. 

Who shall tell the joy of each? When 
I left Dalton on the following day 1 bore 
with me an invitation, of which Isabel said 
she would take no denial, to act as brides- 
inaid in the following spring; for Isabel 
well knew that her father would give his 
consent to Dudley’s suit, since dving so 
would conduce to her happiness. 

And when the winter had passed, they 
were married. Oh! how happy they are! 
The affection between Isabel and myself is 
but strengthened by time ; and now that I 
am married, it is to me one of life's greatest 
joys to entertain, or to be guest of iny sea 
side friend. 


. a . 
Apvice TO CHURCH GorRs.—Don't go 
tosleep. Don’t bring the bay with you. 
Don't sing if you don’t know how. Don’t 


E, 


sit down on your new silk hat. Don't put 
counterfeit coin in the plate. Don’t stay 
home on collection Sundays. Don't read 


our book during the sermon. Don't go in 
ate if you wear squeaky boots. Don't take 
a sneezing fit if you can helpit. Don't try 
to make children sit as still as Kgyptian 
mummies. Don’t be an active talker in 
church matters unless you are an active 
worker. Don’t keep your religion in the 
pocket of your Sunday coat. Don't think 
everybody went to church just to see what 








my perents were ar anxious for 
me W tavor, possessed of 2 title, riches, and 
considerable personal attractions; he was 
one whose attentions most girls would have | 
wever, to my | 

nts’ dismay, resolutely declined his | 
overtures, and when they continued their 
persuasions, I entreated them to desist, and 
to eo me the pain of renewing my re- 
fusal. 

“They, however, were persuaded that in 
time I should get over my headstrong 
folly, as they termed it, and for this reason 
took me eve here I should be likely to | 
meet Lord Skilton. Thus it was that we 
were often seen together, and, by some 
means, I know not how, a report was circu- 
lated that we were shortly to be married. I 
suppose that there were some, who, ooing 
that Lord Skilton was in earnest, could 
conceive of a rejection of his suit by the 


ter of a mere surgeon. 
near Ag yma for me to 
urged 1 o 
ents to , without delay, to Am Magee 
“They were unwilling at first, but having 





you've goton. Don't gon a pint of peanuts 
out of your pocket with vour handkerchief. 
Don't get red and give yourself away if 
something in the sermon hits you in # sore 
spot. Don't give your umbrella to a bevy 
of pretty girls and go home in a drenching 
rain. Don’t do any inward swearing if a 
fly plays hopscotch om that bald spot. 
Don't stare every girl in chureb out of coun- 
tenance because some girls like it. 


——— EE -—t—~— 
Tae SoctaL VirtuEs.—The best partaof | 


| human qualities are the tenderness and del- 


icacy of feelings in little matters, to desire 
to soothe and please others, the trifles of the 
social virtues. Some ridicule these feminine | 
attributes, which are left out of many men's | 
natures; but I ~_ known the brave, the | 
intellectual, the eloquent possess these 
gentle qualities ; the bresgar the weak, | 
never ! Benevolence and ling ennoble | 
the most trifling actions. 


WHen think the world cannot get | 
along wi ro pull a hair from your 
head and see if it inakes you bald headed, 


—_ ~~ 














































when the cooners i 
foe out the head of ech ear da the 
wn inspectors follow snowing to 
saan Se packaaee be , and marking 
= uality of with proper distinguish- 
Tue Gaeatest Evit.—The Persian au- 
a aw TH, three 
Greek, an Indian, a Persian—who, in 
the presence of the monarch, deba 
ted this question—Of all evils incidents to 
humanity, which is the greatest? The Gre- 
clan “Old age oppressed with pov 


d ; 
erty;"’ the Indian answered, “Pain with 
impatience ; while the Persian bowing low, 


A Bie Famity.—A Virginia lady named 
Estepa, now in her 9ist year, is probably 
t of the largest fainily on the conti- 
nent. She is the mother of twelve children 
—nine sons and three rs-—the grand- 
mother of eighty-six children, the great 
grandinother of one hundred and forty-six 


children, and the fet new pw eee 
of ten children—two hun and fifty-four 
souls in all. One son has only one child 
and another only two children, so that the 
other ten children have eighty-+hree sons 
and daughters—an average of more than 
eight to each. 

Tug Eartu'’s Motion.—The earth's east- 
ward rotation, r with the increase in 
rate from the poles to the equator, bas a ten. 
dency to throw the waters of streams against 
their western banks sufficient % produce 
quite marked effects in many parts of the 
world. It is noticeable in la rivers 
where the deposits are earthy, and the pitch 
of the water {s small and in the direction of 
the stream, the bank against which the 


water strikes the more forcibly being high 
and steep while the other is low. The ef 
fect has been observed Intnany streams of 


Europe and Asia, and onthe rivers inter- 
secting the low land ofthe Atlantic border 
of the United States. 

MENNONITE MINISTERS.—The Mennon- 
ites have a unique method of choosing a 
minister, They nominate candidates, and 
the candidates meet and “draw lots’ for the 
position. The drawing is simple. A bishop 
or elder takes a number of hymn books, all 
of which are alike, and places in one of them 
a slip of Peer on which is written, “It is 
es lot.’ © candidates then select the 

oka, which are piled up or placed in a 
row, and the one who draws the paper ix 
declared the preacher and is installed imi: 

diately. Thus the least popular of the candi 

dates is as likely to secure the position ax» 
the one who received the greatest number of 
votes when the nominations were made. 
The preacher receives no salary. 

A CURE ror ConsumptTion.—Lord Aud- 
ley sent to Cecil, Queen Elizabeth's secre- 
tary, the following receipt, hearing “that he 
and his wife were ill.’ It is called “a good 
medycen for weknes or consumpcion :"’ 
“Take a sowe pygge of Ix daysold and 
fley him, and quarter him, and putt biyim 
in astyllytorie, wythe a handfel of spere 
mint, a kandfel of red fenell, a handfel of 
lyverworte, half a handfel of red nepe, a 
handfel of clayre, and nine dates, clean 
pyked and pared, a hand fel of great reasons 
and pyke out the stones, and a quarter of « 
ounce of mace, and two sty kes of good syn 
amu, bressed in a mortar and sett yt yn the 
sonne nine days and drinke nine spoon- 
fulles of yt at ones when yowe Iiat.’’ 

THe TRASURE GUARD.—The use a Hin 
doo usually puts the cobrasnake to is to 
guard his buried treasure. Hindoos wh. 
own puny apres d and hard cash generally 
bury beth In order to keep the same secure. 
They put the money, precious stones, jow 
elry &c, into a large earthen pot, place in 
it a cobra, then hermetically seal the jar. 
Thus deprived of air the cobra lives for 
years. Very often governmeut officers 
come across such jars during digging and 
excavating, and great care is taken that 
when the pot is broken no cobra shall take 
the treasure-secker unaware. Nearly every 
Hindoo looks upon the cobra as the 
most powerrul god inthe mythology, and 
one that ought to be verily worshipped in 
fear and trembling. 

THe Music or THe Bisie.—The He 





| side, some a harp, and others of 


brews of old were extremely fond of music, 
and used jnstrurnments as national emblems. 
Some Hebrew coins had two trumpets on one 

aoe date a 
figure roughly representing an organ. ‘The 
last coin struck by the Jews as an indepen 
dent people had «a three-stringed lyre on 
one of its sides. On studying certain Bib! i 
cal texts it becomes certain that the He 
brews had music in many different styles 
—that for the temple worship, aucred songs, 
military music, triumphal music, erotic or 
love; bridal, funereal, elegaic, secular, con 
vivial, and so on. npoon songs were 
common; hence the phrase “The drunk 
ards make sor upon me.”’ It is certain 
that that the Hebrews believed, in comracn 
with other ancient people, in the efficacy of 
music in mental aberration ; for King Sauls 
servants maid: “Seek out a man who is « 
cunning player on a harp, and it shal! come 
to when the evil spirit from God is 
upon » that he shall play with his hand 
and thou shall be well."’ The greatest kiny 
ainong the Hebrews was also their greatest 
poet and musician. The prophets were mu- 
siclans and confessed to the power of the 
art. Hebrew masic had a reputation in 
Babylon,where Jews as captives were axked 
to sing “one of the songs of Zion.” 
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A BELIC. 





BY C. DAYSR. 
What's thie? A lock of woman's hats 
Among my dusty papers? 
"Tis like » breath of country air 
ln city emoke and vapors. 
A golden Ah yes, I Enow, 
*s hair twelve years ago. 


We listened to the village chimes 
Unt there among the beather. 

‘We listened, after church vn Sunday, 

Careless of cvlds aud Mrs. Grundy. 


And, oh that day, that glorious day 
When, Goating down the river, 
While all the town behind us lay, 
We plighted truth together. 
The futere, and stil, more the present, 
To us just then seemed not unpleasant. 


weet Ethel! Still I seem to see 
Alas! ‘tis only seoming— 
That golden head quite close to me, 
Those tender, dark eyes beaming, 
The lips froin which came, soft and low, 
‘The murmured ‘*Yos,'' twelve yeag ago. 
And then, why 41d we panse so long? 


> I know I loved you dearly 
, In those oid days: how things went wrong, 





I can’t remember clearly. 
We loved, and yet somehow we tarried, 
Til both got Ured, and you got married. 
Ah, well! I'll put the tress away, 
ln thie old eseritoire; 
Last time we met your hair was gray, 
And now — we meet no more, 
Above your grave the grasses mingle, 
And I em forty, ft and single. 
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CHAPTER XXIT. 
GABRIEL'SSEARCH. 

NE bright September day twe young 
men ht have been seon walkin 
through the wood that forined a natura 

screen to Heston Abbey. Astho troes grow 

leas deuse and the of the wood was 
reached, the younger of the two pedestrians 
paused with a cry ofadmiration, 


HKefore them was a fine old-fashioned inan- | 


sion—a mansion with broad terraces and 
diamond-paned windows, with picturesque 

bles covered with ivy—the home, evident- 
ede llant, noble race, whose memories 
7. H red. with it. There was not a room 
2 without its legend, not a terrace or a ocorri- 
dor that had not ita story, Cyril, Lord Ar- 
dean, told his friend and companion,Gabriel 
Holmes; and perhaps the saddest story of 
all was that which belonged to the western 
terrace, Which was overlooked by a superl 
suite of rooms known as the ‘“Duchess's 
wing.” 

Once upon a tline a royal duchess had 
mated with one of the Ardeans, and, to 
make the ancient Abbey a fit abode for 
royalty, a magnificent wing had been added 
to the house, and was called after the dis 
tinguished lady, the “Duchess's wing.” 
The story connected with It was ofa young 
and beautiful daughter of the Elouse of Ar- 
dean, who loved a young soldier who had 
nothing but his sword, his handsome face 
and his good birth to recommendhim. She 
loved him with the fatal passion peculina to 
her race. She was, however, forbiddan to 
speak to him or to see hiin, and for greater 
security she was shut upin the “Duchess's 
wing.’ There, day after day, she wasted 
away, refusing food and drink. She sut al- 
ways with her head leaning against the 
q framework of one of the windows of her 

, room, where acarlet flowers 
; winrich clusters; and there shoe died. 

mme of the family were out on the terrace 

in the evening and saw the sheen of 

! her golden hair through the clusters of pas- 
7. sion-tiowers. The wind was high, and was 
bending the branches and destroying the 
flowers. Suddenly, with a gust of wind, 
came along low cry. When those who had 
heard it went to the room,the girl was dend. 
That saine suinmer evening her lover died 
at the same hour on the e-field. It was 
: a tradition of the house that since that time 

a like sound—the rushing ofthe wind and 

alow moaning cory—-was always heard. at 

' the death of any nember of the family. 
<i “Do really believe it?’’ asked Ga- 
briel, when Lord Ardean paused. 

“Yea, Ido. It may bea coincidence; but 
on the night that my two young kinsman 
were killed on the Tyrol no one could sleep 
iu the Abbey becauye of the terrible noise 
made by the wind. The old Lord was very 
anxious and nervous about it; but he was 
told that it blew everywhere except in the 
terrace ; upon hearing that he became con- 
tent. The same th ed on the night 
preceding his own « Every one was 
awake and this time every one anticipated 
the event. 

“Have you ever heard the sound ?"' asked 
Gabrie! 


Lord Ardean's face grew a shade paler. 
legend is that the Ardean over 
the —— of death lies hears the 
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all 
He aaked himself, as they crossed a rustic 
b river, whether it was 


ride thrown 
honorable in himn, that he, who a per 
own, should be there with Cyril now; but 


please Cyril, who hac himselt ill 
and out of spirita, and who had besought 


quite unfit to be alone. 


the man who calle®him friend. 
they skirted the house. It was here that 
the one romance of his mother's life had 


eacribed him, riding through 
the woods. How often had his father stood 
where he stood now and looked upon the 
same beautiful view? He could say but lit- 
tle; his heart was so full. 

They presented a great contrast, these two 
—the false hel: and the true one. Cyril 
was dark, with u certain vell of melancholy 
over his face. His lips were 
closed, as though he were constantly repres- 
sl n. Gabriel was quite as tall, with a 

well. nit, manly figure and a beautiful 

head, regular features, blue eyes, and thick 
clusters of dark golden hair. 

Gabriel was in rt and soul a poet. The 

' fragrance of a flower, the song of a bird, the 

ripple of a stream, the light of the stars, 





him. Children never passed him without a 
smile. His sunny nature drew them to 
him with an frresistible force. 
| So the youngmen stood side by side, both 
looking at the home each believed To be his. 
+ and Cyril sighed deeply as he gazed around. 
| «Tt isa beautiful place,” he said, slowly; 
“vet to me, Gabriel, the shadow of death al- 
ways rests upon it."’ 
| “I do not see why it should,”’ retarned 
Gabriel. 
lord's lifetime ?"’ 

“No—very little. 
inheritence in my youth. There were the 
Iate lord, his two sons, and Captain Carlisle 
between me and the title. I never even 
thought of It. That I should eventually 
succeed to it never crossed my mind.”’ 

The name of his father filled the young 
poet with mingled er eae and pain. 

“Cyril,” he said, “did you know Captain 
Carlisle ?"’ 

“Yor, after a fashlon. I came once to the 
Abbey on a visit when he was here. I was 
a boy then at Eton, and he was in the army 
I remember him, though.” 

“What was he like?" asked Gabriel 
breathlessly. 

‘Tle was ahandsome, noble looking man. 
Ido not remember more than that. He 
rode maguificently, was a good shot, and 
excelled in every manly accomplishment. 
I remember one thing more—he was en- 

1 to his cousin Lady Mary Trevor. The 
ies used to talk a great deal I 
never saw her." 
A the Ardeans like him?" asked Ga- 
riel. 

“Yea, Iam sure they did. The old earl 
was vory kind of him, and so was Lady 
Ardean.” 

“Did you like him?" 

“Yos, very much. He was just the kind 
| of man that boys admire—brave and gene- 


about it. 


one, I remember shedding tears over it. 
Lle was killed in a railway accident." 
“And, if he had lived.” said Gabriel, 

slowly, “he would have been Lord Arde- 

| an.” 

| Yea," replied Cyril;” and 1 wish with all 

| ny heart he had lived. I wish, poor fel- 

| low, that he had married and left an heir; I 

| Should have liked it much better.” 

| Gabriel looked at him in wouder. 

“Do you mean,”’ he said, ‘that you do not 

| care for this grand old place and the title 
that goes with it!"’ 

“I do mean it. They are both useless to 








about myself which will surprise you— 
but not now. You seem interested in this 
Cc Lewis Carlisle. I am not 
sure, but I think there isa fine portrait of 
him in the dining room at the Abbey here. 


him; and she had a mania for fine portraits. 
There is one, I know,of Lady Mary Trevor, 
the lady whom he was to marry.” 
|. ever hear why he did not mar- 
| ry her?” asked Gabriel wondering much 
| what the general idea about the mater 


was. 
“He would have married her but for his 
sudden and terrible death. He was killed 





ee Se where she 
lived, it was generally believed that he 
was going there to make ar 

ments for the 1 wish 

all my heart that he married her, 
| and had left a mon of his own to suo. 
ceed him. Heavens knows who will 
succeed me? ”" added Cyril, more 


“is the south entrance, Gabriel; 





Tait Shewesaet thefibe sealed nd 
—all his socalled lord 
pa be ye bp ny daim to it. 
His heart a a oe agen the 
nie woods, all ate ows, tie Methright, | 
which no man could take from him. Y et, 
notw all ite glories, he would | 
surrender the he would abandon all 
idea of ever ip by wend than injure 
his mother. He saw all beauty of her her- 
itage; but love for his mother was before 


he said to himself that assuredly there was | 

nothin ee it. He had wat > i 

vited himacif; he gone expressly to 
1 avowed 


him to stay with him for a week, for he felt , 
He was not there | 


to gratify his own curiosity, but to please | 
Gabriel's face grew pale with emotion as 


He pictured his father | 


tightly | 


were all s many sources of happiness to | 


“Were you here much in the late 


I never dreamed of the | 


rous. His death was lamented by every | 


me. I will tell vou some day a secret | 
uite . 


I know that Lady Ardean was very fond of , 


sudde 
and then at the 


| arn! 
‘than —* yh-y--'- 





unlike a strange thing 
| Gabriel’ s face, as he heard the remark, | 
* he said, trying 


flushed hotly. 
**All fair men are alike,’ 
“It is you dark men who | 


to laugh it off. 
differ so much." . 
“Fair or not,’ returned Cyril, ‘‘you are 
| really like this portrait, Gabriel. You have 
the saine brow and |i You might have 
rother.”’ 


| Lord Ardean went away to give some 

orders, and Gabriel was left looking at the 
ctured face of his dead father. As he 

ooked the eyes seemed to smile at him. 

“I wonder, father,”’ he said, his eyes fill- 
ing with oo, “if you know that you have 
a son living? I imake you this promise 
tather: though all this place is mine I will 
never claim it to the detriment of my moth- 
er’s fair fame, though with it I could claim 
my love. I will fo it all for my moth- 
_er'ssake. She shall be first in the world to 
| me always ;"’ and it seemed to his excited 
| fancy that a smile passed over the victured 

face, 
| So that was his father. He could remem- 
| ber that as a child, when he had heard the 
| village children talking about their fathe 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


he had wondered m about his. He 

née to Jane Holmes and asked her where 

nis father was. She had told him alway 
“Dead and gone to heaven.” He had trie 
to think what his tather was like whom he 
had never seen; and now at le he saw 
him, and his heart throbbed with pride. It 
was dear to him to know that this handsome 
young soldier, this gallant-looking gentle- 
nan, was his father. He was still standing 
before the picture when Cyril returned. 
| You are a hero-worshiper, Gabriel; ‘‘T 
| shall be quite content with that.”’ 
And it was agreed that the picture should 
| be copied. 
“Would you like to look round the 
| house,’ asked Lord Ardean, “or would you 
| profer resting after your journey?” 

“T am not in the least tired,’’ answered 
Gabriel: “and I am longing to look over 
the place. Still, ifyouare tired I will wait.” 

“No,” said Cyril, Ustleasly; ‘we will go 
now ; then you will know your way about 
and in what rooms to seck amusement. I 
aim afraid you will find it very dull to be 
here alone with me, Gabriel.’’ 

“Dull,” his friend re 1—“in this 
most beautiful spot? Why, Cyril, you must 
be either ill or out of spirits to think that 
any one could be dull here !"’ 

“I envy you your capacity for enjoy- 
ment,”’ said the young lord. “I would give 
all I possess to be as you are, Gabriel.”’ 

“T cannot understand why,” answered 
Gabriel. 

“Can you not? You have nius, su- 
perb health, and plenty of vitality and 
animation. You have the very best gifts 
| that Heaven gives to man.” 

“And vou have the on sald Gabriel. 

“No; l have not. I will tell you some 
day which ot those gifts I lack that makes 
all the others quite useless to me. Now 
come and let us go around the house. It is 
quite a museum of art. You will find 
within these walls old rope old china, 
old silver. There are bubland marquet- 
ry enough to stock half the mansions in the 
country. These Ardeans seem to me to 
| have amused themselves in seeking to in- 

crease their store of wonders. Every corn- 
er in the old place is filled. It is sald that 
we have the finest collection of old china in 
England. As for old books and manu- 
scripts, you will sae for yourself the num- 
ber and the value ofthem. Of what use in 
| the world are they all to me ?”’ 
“Of the saine use as to any one else,"’ re- 
| plied Gabriel. 

“Ah, no,” said Lord Ardean with a sigh, 
‘they are not! However, I look upon Bar- 
ton Abbey as a storehouse of treasures,’ he 

pola ‘You will see, Gabriel, that a 
| fortune has been spent upon works of art 
, alone.” . 
They went through the rooms ; and,much 
| a8 Gabriel had heard of the wonders they 
contained, he marveled greatly at what he 
saw. When they reached the library, with 
ay," aaa of valuable volumes, he turned 

'yril. 

“And with all this,’’ he said, ‘you are not 











— 
“No,"’ wasthe melancholy reply. “It is 
all very beautiful; but it does not add to my 
ee one iota.” 
| “ItSwould to e,”" said Gabriel. “ 
| — not wish for anything better than that 
rary.”’ 
“I wish I could give itto you just as it 
| stands. I know no one who would make a 
| The went through room after room, un- 
ed with all that he saw. 


+ it was alk his own. 








“That is force of habit,’’ re 
But Cyril shook his head) Pe! Oabriel, 


“No; I am not well, and my nerves ar 

unstrung. When I sit in these rooms 

I people them with a lem 
“You may not always be alone,” sag 

Gabriel. “Do you never think of 

married and bringing some fair, loving wi 


you and to make the plag 


“Yes, I have had that dream,” answ 
lord, sadly; “but it has aaa 
no other will ever come in 


h 
ace, I will tell you, Gabriel. I } 
ines May Flemyng—loved her with a 
my heart; and anything could hay 
ge? ~ deny > pr to her would.” 

“Then why ‘ou not pose to 
said Gabriel, win ng: a. nant 

“T did, and she refased ine—kindly a 

ntly as ever any One was re b 

rmly. She told me that she should new 
change her mind ; and when she saw that 
still clung to some faint hope, she explaine 
the reason why.”’ 

‘What was it? asked Gabriel, breath 

leasly. He did not stop to think that his 
question was scarcely prudent. 
' “Recause,’’ was the grave reply, “she 
loved some one else. She told me so quite 
frankly. ‘I am sorry,’ she said, ‘to give you 
pain; but it is better to speak plainly, | 
cannot marry you; I cannot love you now 
or ever—because I love some one else’ 
There was a frankness and an honesty about 
the confession which made me admire her 
more than ever.’’ 

“Did you ever learn who it was that she 
loved?’? asked Gabriel; and this time his 
voice was hoarse with emotion. 

“No, I have always imagined it was Lord 
Aberdale. I thought at the time that 
heart would have broken; but now I 
Heaven she did notloveme. It would have 
been a thousand times worse if she had. | 
cannot say how grateful I am to you, Gs 
briel,”* he added, ‘for coming hither w'" 
me. I should have been most misera’ 
alone. I have never made many friends, . 
have asked no one to visit me. "The fac is 
I—I have something hanging over me wh 
has taken all the zest from life. I wo 
give all I had to be as you are. Let us gr 
to dinner now, and afterwards we will der 
what drive to take.”’ 

During dinner Gabriel asked if they w 
far from the town of Welde, and the yo 
lord answered, ‘‘No—only a few miles.’ 

“Is Weldhome far from here?’ as: 
Gabriel. ‘Lady Lulworth lived at Wei 
home when she was a girl.” 

“Yes,”’ replied Cyril; ‘she was very fond 
of talking to me about Weldhome and Ba- 
ton Abbey. I think she liked the whole 
neighborhood extremely. She told me she 

not seen the Abbey since her mar 
Iu her to come, and to bring 
children with her; but she would not ber 
of it. Lord Lulworth was quite willing. It 
would have made the place seem more 
home to me. I cannot understand how she 
refused to come.”’ 

But Gabriel understood. He knew th# 
to his mother such a visit would have beet 
fraught with intense pain, ,He longed, with 
rm ionate intensity that astonished him 
self, to speak of her. 

“Do you like Lady Lulworth ?” he asked 
—he felt that he must utter her name. 

For the tirst'time Cyril looked really ple 
ed and interested. 


‘Like her?’ he replied. “ ‘Like’ is n 
a suitable word. I think no other wt 
in the world is like her, She is the 


lest, the grandest woman I have ever - 
You do not know how much I admire 
Gabriel. I could never tell you. I 4 
served, they say, by nature; but I « 


her. I think the earl and Countess ar 
most perfect in the kingdom.”’ 
He might have wonde why @ 


flushed so deeply. The very depths 
young man’s heart were stirred at he 
his mother spoken of so lovingly. 

“To tell you the truth,” continued Lord 
Ardean, with a faint smile, “I have ofe® 
= ealous of you; for y —s 
<inder to than to any one else. 

“The earl educated ine,” said Gabriel 
quietly; “and as a matter of course, 
ladyship is interested in me.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

ABRIEL rose early the next morning 

He wanted to go to Weldhome alone 
look at the honse which had bese ool 
mother’s home, to walk where her foot 
trod, to gaze upon the same scenes oar sweet 





her e had to think over Tt 
gir romance its terrible ending: the 
seemed 80 st that he be cnadly 
2S ’ 
described to him by . 

So he started away early in the more 
Sie mati og Bem ig 4 ed had let 

r’s 

it many since. When her nie? ¥™ 
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: villa on the banks ofthe Thames, 
Sony life with a sest that few 


ple have 


described it yt 
mW or-house. 
manoome= wherein his young mother had 
dreamed her love dream, and 

the agony of her widowhood. He could fan- 


ev he ng in ess mnisery from those 
oy her a -y could all the she 
had suffered, he could the slen- 
der figure amongst the waiting the 


lover she loved go well. 
Were these the same d 

ers? he wondered, Had she gath 

from these trees, lilies from that bed ? 


Had 
«he stood waiting here on the day that her 
voung husband was killed— be 


the sun set and the moon rose. 
whom she was never to see ? 

‘jabriel’s mind was full of his mother. 
\\ hat a romanoe here-was!—what a sweet, 
«ul love-story! Who would have guessed 
itor believed it? They walked, perhaps— 
the slender, lden-haired girl and her 
lover—under t trees. How he wished 
that he could have seen his tather only once, 
heard his voice, knew something of him 
more substantial than these shadows,which 
vexed him by their vagueness! 

Hie longed to go inside the house, but that 
was impossible; he must invent some pre- 
text for it another a & The wonder was 
that he did not betray himself, for his mind 
and heart were so fall of the living mother 
and the dead father that he could think of 
nothing else. He viewed the house from 
different points, feeling that he could not 
leave the spot. At length he became aware 
that he was attracting attention. More than 
one face had appeared at the windows, more 
than one person had passed him with a look 
of wonder as to what he could be doing 
there. He returned to the Abbey in time 
for breakfast, and found the young lord 
anxiously awaiting him. 

“Gabriel, I am glad to see you; I was 
afraid you had received a message or tele- 
gram, and had gone.” 

Gabriel laughed at his rueful face. 

“If I had, my dear Cyril, you could not 
have looked more miserable. You forget 
that vou can get plenty of friends who will 
be pleased to come and stay with you.” 

“But no one for whom I care as I do for 
you, Gabriel. , 

“Well, you can travel about, Cyril; you 
are not compelled to remain here.” 

“No,” replied the young lord, with a 
shudder ; i could not stay here alone. 
How long do you think you can remain, 
Gabriel?” 

“T must go next Tuesday ; I cannot stay a 


day longer. 
“Are you going toa place to which you 
can take me ?”’ asked Lord Ardean. 


“IT am afraid not,’’ was the reply. “I am 
going on confjdential business—to make 
certain ing uiries—and Iam afraid I must 
yo alone.’ 

“Give up the Marquis of Doone; let him 
find anotberrsecretary, and do you come and 


live“with me. You shall be just what you 
lik mt, steward, secretary, friend, 
brother. I will make it worth vour while. 


You see I like to be with you; you —pe 
tempered, light-hearted, and always cheer- 


ful and bright. It is like another life when 
you are with me. Will you come and live 
with me? Remember that I have liked 


vou from the beginning of our acquaintance. 
I told Lady Ludworth that I would give 
much to have you with me here at . Barton 
Abbey.”’ 

“What did she say ?”’ asked Gabriel, with 
some curiosity. 

“To my surprise,”’ replied Lord Ardean, 
“she was silent, and turned from me with 
tears in her eyes. JI thought she would have 
been pleased, as she had seemed to take 
such interest in you.” : 

“Perhaps she was pleased, but did not 
like to talk about her old home,”’ said Ga- 
briel. 

“That must have been the reason. But 
Gabriel, what do you say? You would be 
verv happy here with me—indeed, you, not 
I. would-be the real master of Barton Ab- 
bey. I wish you would think of it. I—I 
have another reason, which I will not tell 
you until you are going. I believe it would 
prolong my life if you would come.” 

But Gabriel would make no promise. 
He said he would think of the proposal. He 
wondered what was wrong with Cyril and 
what shadow hung over his life. 

“You will bring home a wife some day, 
Cyril and you will find her the best com- 

nion.”’ 

“No,” replied Lord Ardean, sadly; “I 
shall bring no wife home. Love and mar- 
riage are not for me. Do not speak of such 
a thing again, Gabriel; it pains me. Think 
of what I have said to vou—whether vou 
ean be a true friend or brother to me while 
I live.”’ 

Ilis voiee broke, tears filled his eves, and 
he turned away abruptly. ; 

So the week passed, and Monday evening 
came: on the morrow Gabriel was to leave 
Rarton Abbev. The fine weather had sud- 
denly come to an end,and on Monday even- 
ing, there was a 
which lasted for more than two hours. The 
two friends watched it from the library 
window until the thunder ceased and there 
was the lull thet always follows a tempest. 


They retired earlv. Gabriel remembered | 
, nervous people, IT im 
| thing is unrevealed it is not likely to ha 


that after he reached his rnom the creat hall 
clock chime eleven. He was not excited, 
but he was restless and wakeful. He 
thought a great deal about Cyril. He was 
sorry to leave him, because he saw that 
there was something wrong with him. 
What it was he could not imagine; but it 
was evidently something that spoiled his 
life. He lay thinking of this and of all that 
he had to do on the morrow, when sudden- 











' might have battle 


terrible thunderstorm, | 


| like a man, and not complain like a child. 


THE SATUR 
there came a violent blast of wind, and, 


fae , heard a 4 


was commonly called. 

Certainly ft was most extraordinary. 
There was the sound, as plain as any sound 
could be, as of a great rush of wind ; and, as 
it died away, he could héar a low cry; yet 
not a leat or a branch stirred—there was the 
most perfect stillness. 

“There is some natural cause for the 
sound,’’ he said to himself; “and if I return 
I will find it out.” 

F pamane be few minutes he heard the sound 
of suppressed voices,of fi passing his 
door, and he knew that the household were 
on the alert and listening to the noise, 

Tt lasted for half an hour, and when the 
last faint had died away,he wondered to 
find himself trembling with cold. 

He fell asleep soon afterward, and forgot 
what had disturbed him, unti: the face of 
the valet who entered his room next morn- 
ing brought it to his mind. 

“Did you hear the death-wind on the 
western terrace last night, sir?’’ asked the 
man. 

When Gabriel told him that he did not 
believe in anything of the kind, he raised 
his hands and eyes in wonder. é 

“Tt is true, sir,” he said—“perfectly true 
When the wind blows with that moaning 
sound along the terrace, one of the Ardeans 
dies as sure as the sun sets. When it is the 
head of the house, he hears it himself in a 
different nanner; but when it is not the 
head, we all hear it.” 

Gabriel did not feel quite comfortable ; 
but he would not show By adhd fear 
When he met Cyril he saw that the youn 
lord’s face was paler than usual, and t 
under his eves were black shadows, as 
though he had not slept. ITe shook Gabriel 
oa ee hand, and looking earnestly at him, 


“Have you heard what they areall sayin 
—that the death-wind was blowing last night 
on the terrace. Did you hear it? 

“I heard what you call the death-wind, 
Cyril; but I do not believe in it. Let me 
examine the terrace well when I return, and 
I will prove to you that there is some natu- 
ral cause to account for it. Did you hear it 
yourself?” 

“No; that is, I heard a little of it.” 

“Then,’’ laughed Gabriel, ‘according to 
your theory, you ought to be quite at your 
ease. You told me when the warning 
comes for the head of the house, he always 
hears it in a different fashion." 

Suddenly he turned pale. Who was the 
real head of the house? Himself, and not 
Cyril! He would have given words to un- 
say what he had said. 

“Do not let us talk about it, Gabriel,” 
said Lord Ardean, ‘The scared looks of all 
the people in the house are quite enough; 
we want no more. We will go to break- 
fast now, and afterward I must speak to 
you. I have deferred it unt!l the last mo- 
nent. I must tell you now.” 

They sat down to breakfast; but Gabriel 
saw that Lord Ardean did not touch any- 
thing. 

“T am sure,”’ said Gabriel, at last, ‘that 
that foolish nonsense about the ‘death-wind 
has made you ill.’’ 

“No, it has not,” replied Lord Ardean. 
“Whether the legend be true or not, wheth- 
er the warning be for me or not, it is all the 
same; m¥ doom has been fixed for some 
time. It is that I want to tell you. I did 
not mean to reveal mny secret; but it seems 
to me, Gabriel, that I shall find ease and 
comfort in telling you. I do not understand 
myself how it is, but if you had been my 
own brother I could not have loved you 
inore.”” 

Tho sad,reserved inan put one arm on the 
shoulder of hiscompanion, who was touched 
to the heart by this evidence of affection. 

“You have seen for yourself, Gabriel,” he 
continued, “how little I care for what other 
men call my great fortune ; how indifferent 
I ain to all that I os 

“Yes, I have seen it with surprise,” re 
turned Gabriel ; ‘‘for of all men, you seem to 

Fate 


me the most to be envied.” 

““‘T am the least to be envied. mie 
have done me one good turn to 6 
up for many bad ones; but she re- 
fused. If Lady May had loved me I 
against that which 
is eating my life away, or at least hor love 
would have given me the only chance of 
happmess I shall ever have in this world ; 
but it was not to be. I must bear my fate 


You see,”’ he continued, “that I try to ward 
off my own doom, as it were, by not disclos- 
ing what I think. I su that, like all 
ne that while a 


pen; but this is the truth, Gabriel, this 
mv doom—and it hangs over my head like 
a funeral-pall. . have not long to live; mv 
days are numbered, and their number is 
few.” 


Gabriel looked up with infinite pity in his 
face. 
“My dearest Cyril, I hope you are mis- 





taken. 


what tell me cannot be 
as Surely you 
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said Gabriel, hoping to cheer him; but there 
was in the young lord’s tace 
which told how utterly hopeless he wns. 
“You will know when I have told you 
all,” he went on, “how vain it is for me to 
think of hope. I will tell you the history of 
my malady. It began when I was quiie a 
Per if I had spoken about it then 
ve been a chance; but like 
all manly boys, I was ashamed of being 111, 
ashamed of pain, and I would not speak 
about it. At times it was so bad that it 
forced tears from my eyes. I have been 
punished oftener than I can count for du- 
ties left undone because the pain was so in- 
tolerable. I can see now that it was a false 
standard of excellence to set up; then I 
deemed it the heighth of manliness. I had 
read the story of the Spartan boy and the 


fox, and th I could do the same. I do 
not believe he suffered more. Ah, Gabriel, 
it does me good to confess to I have 


myself. Perhapm if I had had a wentle,lov- 
m er agen - 
inp aeather my i. might have been dister- 
ent; but who cared for me?’’ 

“What is the pain like?” asked Gabriel, 
whose kindly gyes had filled with tears at 
= thought this desolate, pain-laden 

e. 


© “I will tell you as well as I can, It is 

near my heart. At first there is a slight 

— some’ like the prick of a pin, and 
his gradually in intensity; when 

it grows intolerable I faint away, never 
knowing, whether I shall open ny eyes 
again. When I have been in strange housea, 
either visiting or on business, and it has 
seized me, I have placed my handkerchief 
in my mouth and have bitten it through in 
the effort to hide my agony; but at times it 
gets too strong for ine. © last attack will 
soon come, and then there will be an end of 
me,’ 

© “But,” cried Gabriel, 

alarm, ‘‘you should seek advice! 

a remedy for every ailment.”’ 

- “None has been found for mine,’’ said the 
oung lord. “As I told you, (iabriel, I 
ought with it during by boyhood and all 

the time that I was growing into manhood. 

There were fines when I tho 

better, and I grew morecheerful, One day 

—I remember the day so well—I had run 

down to Ramagate with afriend of mine, 

Horace Singleton, anc we were standing to- 

ther on the clif—*s. The pain seized me 
there, and I bore it as long as I could; then 

I fell upon the ground. thought I was 

dying. He gave me soine brandy, and, 

when I had recovered, he said to me, ‘Cy- 

ril, do you know that you have some d 

ease of the heart?’ I answered ‘No’ You 

should to a clever doctor without loss of 
time,’ hé said. ‘No disease of the heart, 
however, trifling, can exist without danger. 

I did not like the grave,anxfus look on my 

friend’s face; soshortly afterwards I went 

to a doctor at Leamington who was consid- 
ered to be the cleverest physician in Eng- 
land for heart-disease, and he told me my 
doom. He said that I had a very rare forin 
of heart-disease, one that was seldom met 
with, and that it inost eventually prove fa 
tal, for there was no known remedy for it. 

He also said that, as I had a strong constitu- 

tion otherwise, I might live until I reached’ 

the age of twenty-five; he did not think I 

could ever attain my thirticth year. You, 

who are strong, and full of ).fe, can 1nagine 
what I felt when I heard tiny doom. You 
may think that he did wrong to tell it tome 
so plainly. Idonot. I might have died 
in jgnorance, with my sins upon my head 
bit that knowledge, though it has shadow 

my life, has rved me from many a 

temptation. Knowing that I should be 

here so short a timne,I have tried hard never 

to attach myself to life and its p'casures. I 

could not help loving Lady May: and I 

loved her so dearly that I was foolish 

enough to think that that very love would 
prolong = / life. If she had cared for me at 

all, I should have told her my story. I 

would not have let her marry me fn ig- 

norance. My was selfish. I xen it 
now; and I thank Heaven that she did not 
care for me. But I had suffered an intense 
longing to know life as other people know 

to have a few month's happiness before I 

died.” 

“Bat,” interrupted Gabriel “however cle- 
ver a doctor may be, ho is liable at times to 
be mistaken. This one may have misunder- 
stood your case.” 

“T thonght so ; and I went over to Paristo 
see Doctor Dudevont, a celebrated French 
physician. I did not tell him what the 


in an agony of 
There is 


other doctor had said, and yet, almost word 
for word, he the same opinion. ‘I am 
an old man,’ he said, ‘and T have had a very 


extensive practice ; but this is only the sec- 


ht it was) 
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ng arrangemmenta, 
wil] do this thing and nena Sear that,I won- 
der if@ve are sure of anything but death." 
“But the certainty of death should not 
vo oar efforta while we live,” 
- “If that were the case, there 
and honest 


would be an end to all good 
work in the worid. No one would care to 


live because he would be sure of d “a 
“But to die no »  aald Lord Atican, 
“with ' everything could make life 


bricl laid his warm hand gently on the 
cold trembling one of the young earl. 

“It does seem hard,’ he said; “but there 
is one source of comfort for you. Heaven 
knows what is best. You cannot tell from 
w you will be taken if you die. 
If the love and sympathy of a fellow crea- 
ture can afford a comfort, you have all 
mine. If I ad give yon health and 
strength, I would ” ur story has 
gone to my heart.”’ 

“You see now, Gabricl, why I wish you 
to live with me; you not?” 

“Yes; and I cannot give any decided 
promise to you yet; but I think I shall be 
able to do as you wish—at least I will try to 
accede to uest.’’ 

‘“abricl,”’ sald Lord Ardean, with a mel- 
ancholy smile, “I have my 
ee oa Of course I cannot inter- 
fere either with the entail or the estate; but 
you will find I have not forgotten or 

Gabriel thanked him warmly; and those 
ware the last words they exchanged before 

n e 

A ae hours later Gabriel set out on the 
quest that was to make him either Lord 

rdean of Barton Abbey or to leave him al- 
ways Gabriel Holmes, son of the woman 
a ra the south lodge at Langton 

0. 
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[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
— 

THE MAN IN THE Moon.—The disk of 
the moon, if very apparent, is not of unt- 
form brightn but is diversified by dark 
areas here and there. These dark areas are 
so arranged as to represent the eyes, nose 
and mouth ofa human being,and whole 
disk representa bly well a haman face. 
Not all people, however, can see this resem- 
blance. Some who cannot see the face can 
see alnan and a woman carrying between 
them a bucket of water. The man on 
the left wide of the disk, the woman on the 
right. ‘To some the dark spaces appear w 
have the same shape as North and Sonth 
America, as ifthe western Continent was 
reflected In the moon. 

+ The Tartars see none of these, but their 

“inan in the moon”’ is a woodcutter, bearing 

on his back a huge bundle of wood and sup- 

porting himae.f with a staff. The Japanese 

Kee the forin of a rabbit in a sitting posture. 

His long ears stand erect, and before him js 

a large mortar. In his forepaws he hold a 

6, with which he is grinding rice after 
manner of the Japanese. 

The Emperor Rudolph, who often ob- 
served the moon with the astronomer Kep- 
ler, saw upon it the image of Italy. The an- 
cients reoxcnized the resemblance of the 
moon to the human face, for the historian 
Plutarch wrote atreatixe contradicting the 
vulgar iden. ‘“ireat fools,” maid he, ‘are 
they who think that they see a face on the 
moon. That which they think they sce is 
an illusion. It is cansed by fatigue of the 
eye, which makes light and shade where 

re ia only uniformity.’’ 

The telescope dispels all those blan- 
cos which are s apparent to the nakéd eye, 
but even with this aid not all people see 
alike. Ono likens the moon to a n 
| cheese, while another thinks it resembles a 
body of water frozen over; the ripples are 
the waves, and the craters are air-holes in 

the ice. Another simile, perhaps the mont 

ridiculous of all is that ofa pot of boot Hinnge 
| mush, the craters being the bubbles of air 
| as they came up and burst on the surface. 

F ——-< —e—-- - 

A GALvrstTow father wanted to test 
the affection of his son, so he said to him -— 
"You have been a v good bey and now 
I will give you your ce. Which would 

| you mv esteem or 59" The boy 

| took the $5 ax If ft had heen the measles, re 
marking that it wax inipossible for his fa 
ther to oe much exteem fora who 

— te take advantaze of his opportont- 
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What's thie? A lock of woman's hair 


Among my dusty papers! 
"Tis like » breath of country air 















—_ in ae ts 
thought of thesouth lodge at Langion W olde CHAPTER XXIII. | ei se Medg Boa fmt — —* 
and smiled. senestivn he wat ex- N hour afterwards the two One oh. | Barton Abbey twies us Were its 

wee astrangeone. He knew, a were seated before on excel yok | treasures twice an valuab, no would yn 
eye boy a eh rs, eon. Lord Ardean had been an at | all rather than his dear 
with tte ir curcepndings Gest kb won oll his expected by the whole housebold, a | Ud suffer the slightest pany. 
—all his so-called lord | seemed so to hii to be there tt he “Now, Gabriel, rest for a few tninutes, 
who walked by his side had no claim to it. and inaster. very one thoug bag have o an early dinner; and we will 
His heart beat fast as his fell a the | looked ill, Some of the old servants w drive out in the evening, if that will a... 


in city emoke and vapors. 
A golden t Ah yea, I Know, 
"Twas *s hair twelve yoars agu. 
Twelve years ago! How strangely times 
Have altered, since together 
We listened to the village chimes 
Uut there among the beather. 
We listened, after church on Sundey, 
Careless of cvlds aud Mrs. Grundy. 


And, oh that day, that glorious day 
When, floating down the river, 
While all the town behind us lay, 
We plighted troth together. 
The future, and stil, more the present, 
Tu us just then seemed not unpleasant. 


Nweet Ethel! Still I ssem to see 
Alas! ‘the only seoming— 
That golden head quite close to me, 
Those tender, dark eyes beaming, 
The lips froin which came, soft and low, 
The murmured ‘'Yea,"' twelve years ago. 


And then, why did we pause so long’? 
I know Lloved you dearly 
In those oid days: how things went wrong, 
I can’t remember clearl:. 
We loved, and yet somehow we tarried, 
TH both got Ured, and you got macried. 
Ah, well! I'll put the tress away, 
In thie old eseritoire; 
Last time we met your hair was gray, 
And now — we meet po more, 
Above your grave the grasses mingle, 
And I am forty, fat and single. 


IFE’S MISTAKE 
es 
@Y THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THAT LIVES,” 
“THE FATAL LILIES,"”” “WIFE IN 


NAME ONLY," “WHICH LOVED 
MIM BEST,’ ETC., RTC. 





CHAPTER XXIT. 
GABRIEL'S SEARCH, 

NE bright September day two young 
men might have been seen walkin 
through the wood that formed a natura 

sereen to Barton Abbey. As tho troes grow 
leas dense and the edge of the wood was 
reached, the younger of the two pedestrians 
paused with a ery ofadmiration. 

Before them was a fine old-fashioned man- 
sion—a mansion with broad terraces’ and 
dlamond-paned windows, with picturesque 

ables covered with Ivy—the home, evident- 
. of a gallant, noble race, whose memories 
lingered with it. There was not a room 
without its legend, not a terrace or a corri- 
dor that had not its story, Cyril, Lord Ar- 
dean, told his friend and companion,Gabriel 
Holmes; and perhaps the saddest story of 
all was that which belonged to the western 





| 


_ clusters of dark golden hair, 


fragrance of a flower, the song of a bird, the | he had wondered much about his. He had 


wooda had no interests away from the house wore 
all his own, his eertharight, | distressed and anxious about him. 


which no man could take from him. r 
notwithstanding all ite glories, he would was to take Gabriel into the dini m ab 
surrender the he would abandon all show him the portrait of Captain Carlisle. 
idea of ever i rather than injure, [his is the portrait I told you about, 


— ther. He naw all the beauty of her her- | said Cyril. He was a fine, military 
: ; but love for his mother was before | :nan. By-the-way, Gabriel,”’ he added, wit 
- | sudden wonder, looking first at the portrait, 


He asked himself, as they crossed a rustic and then at the young man’s face, “it is not 
bride thrown over the river, whether it was | unlike you. What a strange thing! 


honorable in him, that he, who might per-|  Gabrfel’s face, as he heard the remark, | 
haps some day claiin these fair lands a his gushed hotly. 
own, should be there with Cyril now; but “All fair men are alike,” he said, trying | 
he said to himself that assuredly there was ¢ laugh it off. “It is you dark men who | 
nothing dishonorable in it. He had not In- , differ so much.” : | 
vited himself; he had gone expressly to, «Fair or not,” returned Cyril, ‘you are 
please Cyril, who had ‘avowed himeelt ill really like this portralt, Gabriel. You have 
and out of spirita, and who had besought the same brow and lips. You might have 
him to stay with him for a week, for he felt . },eon Lewis Carlisle’s brother.” 
quite unfit to be alone. He was not there | Ah, if he knew! Gabriel lo to tell 
to gratify his own curiosity, but to please | phim of the relationshi He had justa 
the man who calle? him friend. | little startled by Cyril's words; but he was 
Gabriel's face grow pale with emotion 8 | both pleased and proud to hear them. 
they skirted the house. It was here that; Jord Ardean went away to give some 
the one romance of his mother’s life had | orders, and Gabriel was lett looking at the 
begun and ended. Ife pictured his father | pictured face of his dead father. As he 
as she had described him, riding through ee the eyes seemed to smile at him. 
the woods, How often had his father stood | ay wonder, father,” he said, his eyes fill- 
where he stood now and looked upon the | ing with tears, “if you know that you have 
sane beautiful view? He could say but lit- |g son living? I inake you this promise, 
tle ; his heart was so full. tather: though all this place is mine I will 
They presented a great contrast, thesetwo | never claim it to the detriment of my moth- 
—the false heir and the true one. Cyril | or's fair fame, though with it I could claim 
was dark, with « certain veil of melancholy | my Jove. I will fo it all for my moth- 
over his face. His lips were tightly | er's sake. She shall be first in the world to 
closed, as though hoe were constantly repres- | me always;’’ and it seemed to his exci 
sing pain, Gabriel was quite as tall, with @ | fancy that a smile passed over the victured 
well jenit, manly figure and a beautiful | face: 
head, regular features, blue eyes, and thick | go that was his father. He could remem- 
a. | Der that as a child, when he had heard the 
Gabriel] was in heart and soul a poet. The | village children talking about their fathers, 


ripple of a stream, the light of the stars, | fone to Jane Holmes and asked her where 

were all so many sources of happiness to | his father was. She had told him alway 
him, Children never passed him without 4 |) «pead and gone to heaven.” He had triec 
eres wien, fan ny vila them © | to think what his iether was like whom he 
‘lim with ¢ le force, , oe 6 © saw 
So the young men stood side by side, both ae apt lng tings deen Be wit pride. It 
looking at the home each believed To be his. | was dear to him to know that this handsome 
ets Ce ly an a er rcen | young soldier, this gallant-looking gentle- 
ya beautiful place,” he sald, slowly > | inan, was his father. He was still standing 


| “vet to me, Gabriel, the shadow of death al- | pofore the picture when Cyril returned. 
! ‘ 


| ways rests upon it.”’ 


| oy ’ * ’ Q * 4 
“I do not see why it should,” returned | ath bs tae era : 
Gabriel. “Were you here mueh in the late And it was agreed that the picture should 
lord's lifetime ? | he copied. 

“No—very little. I never dreamed ofthe | ayould you like to look round the 
inheritence in my youth. There were the | pouse.” asked Lord Ardean, “or would you 
Jate lord, his two sons, and Captain Carlisle | profer resting after your journey?” , 
between me and the title. I never even | * «ar ain not in the least tired,” answered 
thought of it. That I should eventually | Gabriel: “and I am longing to look over 
suocced to it never crossed my mind, the place. Still, if you arc tired I will wait.” 

The name of his father filled the young “No,” said Cyril; listlessly; “we will go 
poet with mingled happiness and pain. y : an 


et. | Almost the first thing Lord Ardean did | briel, wond why Cyril 


“Anything will please me,” rejoined Ga. 
was alw 
dull and miserable. always to 
“I was here for a week just after the 
lord’s death,”’ said Cyril « I shall ne 
forget it. I would not be alone in this.” 
house again for the world. I aim 
Gabriel, that my state does not sit on me 
well. 1 was much happier in my London 


chambers,.”’ 
replied Gabriel, 


‘*That is force of habit,”’ 

But Cyril shook his head 

“No; I am not well, and my nerves are 
unstrung. When I sit int rooms along 
I people them with strange fancies,” 

“You may not always be alone,” aid 
Gabriel. “ fm never think of 
married and bringing some fair, loving 
here to cheer you and to make the place 
like ——. nahin a 

“Yes, ve at dream,” ans 
the young lord, sadly; “but it has mane 
away, and no other will ever come in 4 
_ I will tell you, Gabriel. I loyg 

y May Flemyng—loved her with g 

my heart; and if anything could ha 
— me, ae to her would.” 

“Then why ou not propose to 
said Gabriel, windlng. - her! 

“IT did, and she refused ine—kindly gy 
gontly as ever any one was refu b 

rmly. She told me that she should new 
change her mind ; and when she saw that 
still clung to some faint hope, she explain 
the reason why.”’ 

‘What was it? asked Gabriel, breath 
lessly. He did not stop to think that his 


| question was scarcely prudent. 


' “Because,”’ was the grave reply, “she 
loved some one else. She told me go quite 


| frankly. ‘I am sorry,’ she said, ‘to ve you 


pain; but it is better to speak plainly, | 
cannot marry you; I cannot love you noy 
or ever—because I love some one else’ 
There was a frankness and an honesty about 
the confession which made me admire her 
more than ever.”’ 

‘Did you ever learn who it was that she 
loved??? asked Gabriel ; and this time his 
voice was hoarse with emotion. 

“No. I have always imagined it was Lord 
Aberdale. I thought at the time that my 
heart would have broken; but now I thank 
Heaven she did notloveme. It would have 
been a thousand times worse if she had. | 
cannot say how grateful I am to you, (+ 
briel,”’ he added, “for coming hither w' 
me. I should have been most misera’ 
alone. 1 have never made many friends, . 
have asked noone to visit me. ‘The facia 
I—I have something hanging over me wh 
has taken all the zest from life. I wo 
give all I had to be as you are. Let usg 


terrace, Which was overlooked by a superl 
suite of rooms known as the ‘Duchess's 
wing.”’ 

Once upon a tline a roval duchess had 
mated with one of the Ardeans, and, to 
make the ancient Abbey a fit abode for 
rovalty, «a magnificent wing had been added 
to the house, and was called after the dis 
tinguished lady, the “Duchess's wing.” 
The story connected with It was ofa young 
and beautiful daughter of the House of Ar- 
dean, who loved a young soldier who had 
nothing but his sword, his handsome face 


“Cyril,” he said, “did you know Captain 
Carlisle?” 

“Yos, after a fashlon. I came once to the 
Abbey on a visit when he was here. I was | 
a boy then at Eton, and he was in the army | 
I remember him, though.’ 

“What was he like?" asked Gabriel | 
breathlessly. 

“TTe was a handsome, noble looking man. 
Ido not remember more than that. He 
rode magnificently, was a good shot, and 
excelled in every manly accomplishinent. 
I remember one thing more—he was en- 


now ; then you will know your way about 
aud in what rooms to seck” amusement. I 
am afraid you will find it very dull to be 
here alone with me, Gabriel.”’ 

“Dull,” his friend repeated—‘“in this 
most beautiful spot? Why, Cyril, you must 
be either ill or out of spirits to think that 
any one could be dull here !”’ 

“I envy you your capacity for enjoy- 
ment,” said the young lord. “I would give 
all I possess to be as you are, Gabriel.” 

“I cannot understand why,” answered 
Gabriel. 

“Can you not? You have nius, su- 





and his good birth to recommmendhim. She 
loved him with the fatal passion peculina to 


her race. She was, however, forbiddan to | : 
| never saw her. 


“i to his cousin Lady Mary Trevor. The 
adies used to talk a great deal about it. I 





apenk: to him of $0 See his, and fe grenter | “Did the Ardeans like him?" asked Ga- | 


seourity she was on up oy hm F seagaeeconre | brie! 

wing.’’ There, day after day, she wasted a 

away, refusing food and drink. She aut al-| “Yes, Tam sure they did. The old earl 
ways with her head leaning against the | W8 very kind of him, and se was Lady 
framework of one of the windows of her | A™Mean.’ 5 ae 

room, where great scarlet passion flowers Did you like him? , 

grew in rich clusters; and there sho died. “Yos, very much. He was just the kind 
Some of the family were out on the terrace 
in the evening li 
her golden hair through the clusters of pas | One. [remember shedding tears over it. 
sion-tlowers. The wind was high, and was | He was killed in a railway accident.” 
bending the branches and destroying the | “And, if he had lived.”’ said Gabriel, 
flowers. Suddenly, with a gust of wind, | slowly, “he would have been Lord Arde- 
caine along low ery. When those who had | 40. 

heard it went to the room,the girl was del. | “Yes,"’ replied Cyril;" and I wish with all 
That same suinmer evening her lover died | ny heart he had lived. I wish, poor fel- 
at the same hour on the battle-fleld. It was | low, that he had married and left an heir; I 
a tradition of the house that since that time | should have liked it much better.” 





a like sound—the rushing ofthe wind and | Gabriel looked at him in wouder. 

alow moaning oryv—was always heard.at | “Do you mean,’’ he said, “that you do not 

the death of any member of the family. | care for this grand old place and the title 
“Do you really believe it?’’ asked Ga- that ques with it!’ 


briel, when Lord Ardean paused, “I do mean it. They are both useless to 
“Yes, Ido. It may bea coincidence; but | me. I will tell vou some day a secret 


on the night that my two young kinsman | about myself which will surprise you— | 


were killed on the Tyrol no ono could sleep | but not now. You seem interested in this 
iu the Abbey because of the terrible nolse {| Captain Lewis Carlisle. 1 am not quite 
made by the wind. The old Lord was very | sure, but I think there isa fine portrait of 
anxious and nervous about it; but he was | him inthe ——s room at the Abbey here. 
told that it blew everywhere except in the | I know that Lady 
terrace ; upon a he became oon- | him; and she had «a mania for tine portraits. 
tent. The saine thin ppened on the night | There is one, I know,of Lady Mary Trevor, 
ing hisewn death, Everyone was | the lady whom he was engaged to marry.” 

awake and this time every one anticipated | “Did you ever hear why he did not niar- 
the event. ry her?” asked Gabriel wondering much 

“Have you ever heard the sound?" asked | what the general idea about the matter 
Gabriel. was, 

Lord Ardean's face grew a shade paler. “He would have married her but for his 

“The legend is that the Ardean over | sudden and terrible death. He was killed 
whom the doom of death lies hears the | on his way to Scarsdale where she 
sound first, but in a quiet, snbdned fashion. | lived, it was generally believed that he 
I hope you will not think me superstitious | was going there to make arrar 





when I say that I have heard it. However, | ments for the l wish with 
> ut be bed pow 


we will not talk about it any more, Gabriel. all my heart th married her, 
Though the day is warm and the sun bright | and had left a son of his own to suo- 
the remmemberance makes my blood run ceed him. Only Heavens knows who wil! 
cold. It isa fine old house, is it not? We | succeed me? ” added Cyril, more 
will go round to the entrance on the , “is the south entrance, Gabriel; 
south side. I likes house that faces the | and in my opinion, is the finest part of the 
south, do you not?" | building.’ 
But Gabriel bad had little experience. He --~—- 


of man that boys admire—brave and gene- | 
ght and saw the sheen of | rous. His death was lamented by every | 


Ardean was very fond of | 


perb health, and plenty of vitality and 


; animation. You have the very best gifts 


that Heaven gives to man.” 

*“‘And you have the saine,”’ sald Gabriel. 

“No; 1 have not. I will tell ‘you some 
| day which ot those gifts I lack that makes 
| allthe others quite useless to me. Now 
| come and let us go around the house. It is 
| quite a museum of art. You will find 
| within these walls old pictures, old china, 
old silver. There are bubl and marquet- 
ry enough to stock half the mansions in the 
country. These Ardeans seem to me to 


| have amused themselves in seeking to in- 


crease their store of wonders. Every corn- 
erin the old place is filled. It is said that 
| we have the finest collection of old china in 
England. As for old books and manu- 
scripts, you will see for yourself the num- 
ber and the value ofthem. Of what use in 
the world are they all to me?” 

“Of the saine use as to any one else," re- 
plied Gabriel. 

“Ah, no,’’ said Lord Ardean with a sigh, 
“they are not! However, I look upon Bar- 
ton Abbey as a storehouse of treasures,’’ he 
continued. ‘You will see, Gabriel, that a 
fortune has been spent upon works of art 
alone.”’ : 

They went through the rooms ; and,much 
as Gabriel had heard of the wonders they 
contained, he marveled greatly at what he 
saw. When they reached the library, with 
its hundreds of valuable volumes, he turned 
| to Cyril. 

“And with all this,” he said, “you are not 
happy ?”’ , 
*“No,"* was the melancholy reply. “It is 


all very beautiful; but it does not add to my | 


happiness one iota.” 

“ItSwould to mige,” said Gabriel. “I 
~— not wish for anything better than that 

orary. 

“I wish I could give itto you just as i 
| stands. I know a+ one who would maa 
ed use of it.’”’ 

} ey went through room after room 
til Gabriel's eyes athed with all that he saw. 

He felt bewil when he reflected that 
} it was alkhisown. Would this house ever 
be hishome? Would he ever take his 

htful place? If@o, would Cyril suffer? 

-\O matter what he saw, he was true to 
, One thought. Nothing should ever induce 


‘ 
{ 


to dinner now, and afterwards we will de 
what drive to take.”’ 

During dinner Gabricl asked if they ¥ 
far from the town of Welde, and the yo 
lord answered, ‘‘No—only a few miles.” 

“Is Weldhome far from here?” 
Gabriel. ‘Lady Lulworth lived at Wee 
home when she was a girl.” 

*Yes,’’ replied Cyril; ‘she was very fool 
of talking to me about Weldhome and Be 
ton Abbey. I think she liked the whos 
neighborhood extremely. She told mest 
had not seen the Abbey since her 
I urged herto come, and to bring 
children with her; but she would not het 
of it. Lord Lulworth was quite wiiling.} 
would have made the place seem more 
home to me. I cannot understand how 
rofused to come.”’ 

But Gabriel understood. He knew ths 
to his mother such a visit would have beet 
fraught with intense pain, ,He longed,wit 
a ionate intensity that astonished bit 
self, to speak of her. 

“Do you like Lady Lulworth ?”’ he aske 
—he fe)t that he must utter her name. 

For the tirst'time Cyril looked really ple 
ed and interested. 

“Like her?” he replied. “ ‘Like’ is m 
a suitable word. I think no other wi ~ 
in the world is like her, She is the 
lest, the grandest woman I have ever - 
You do not know how much I admire 
Gabriel. I could never tell you. I 8 
served, they say, by nature; but] « 
her. I think the earl and Countess aj 
most perfect pair in the kingdom.” 

He might have wonde why @ 
flushed so deeply. The very depths 
young man’s heart were stirred at he 
his mother spoken of so lovingly. set 

“To tell you the truth,” continued nef 
Ardean, with a faint smile, “I have 0™ 
felt jealous of you; for Lady Lulworth 
kinder to you than to any one else. ie! 

“The earl educated me,” said Gabrit: 
quietly; ‘and as a matter of cours, 
ladyship is interested in me.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. Sa 
(jean rose early the next ye vey 








He wanted to go t0 Weldhomealont 
| look at the howe which had been 
mother’s home, to walk where her f seer 
trod, to gaze upon the same scenes on sweet 
her eyes had rested, to think over her 5", 
girlish romance and its terrible ending: the 
that he should be onidls 
midst of the scenes that had been 5 : 
described to him by his mother. morving, 
So he started away early in the MO yg 
while the dew was on the — to had let 
his mother’s home. Lady oye we 





it man since. When her ra 

married to Lord Lnlworth there 
rnon r kee 

tablishment; so she let Weldhome! 
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peautiful villa on the banks ofthe 

«here she - life with a zest that few 
wo le have 
, \eldhome was just what his mother had 
described it to pretty, ne 
manor-house, Gabriel saw the windows of 
the rooms wherein his young mother had 
‘reamed her love dream, and had suffered 
the agony of her widowhood. He could fan- 
oy her gazing in hopeless misery from those 
windows, he could imagine all the she 
had suffered, he could pone the slen- 
der figure amongst the waiting the 
over she loved so well. 

\ere these the same description of flow- 
-~? he wondered, Had she gathered roses 
from these trees, lilies from that bed? Had 
she stood waiting here on the day that her 
voung husband was killed—waiti 5 while 
the sun set and the moon rose, for him 
whom she was never to see again? 

‘iabriel’s mind was full of his mother. 
\\ hat a romance here-was!—what a sweet, 
<ul love-story! Who would have guessed 
it or believed it? They walked, perhaps— 
the slender, golden-haired girl and her 
lover—under those trees. How he wished 
that he could have seen his father only once, 
heard his voice, knew something of him 
more substantial than these shadows, which 
vexed him by their vagueness! 

He longed to go inside the house, but that 
was impossible; he must invent some pre- 
text for it another day. The wonder was 
that he did not betray himself, for his mind 
and heart were so fall of the living mother 
and the dead father that he could think of 
nothing else. He viewed the house from 
different points, feeling that he could not 
leave the spot. At length he became aware 
that he was attracting attention. More than 
one face had appeared at the windows, more 
than one person had passed him with a look 
of wonder as to what he could be doing 
there. He returned to the Abboy in time 
for breakfast, and found the young lord 
anxiously awaiting him. 

“Gabriel, I am glad to see you; I was 
afraid you had received a message or tele- 
yrram, and had gone.”’ 

Gabriel laughed at his rueful face. 

“If I had, my dear Cyril, you could not 
have looked more miserable. You forget 
that vou can get plenty of friends who will 
be pleased to come and stay with you.” 

“But no one for whom I care as I do for 
you, Gabriel. ; 
~ «Well, you can travel about, Cyril; you 
are not compelled to remain here.” 

“No,” replied the young lord, with a 
shudder; “I could not stay here alone. 
How long do you think you can remain, 
Gabriel ?”’ 

“T must go next Tuesday ; I cannot stay a 
day longer. 

“Are you going toa place to which you 
can take me ?”’ asked Lord Ardean. 

“IT am afraid not,’’ was the reply. “I am 
going on confjdential business—to make 
certain ing uiries—and Iam afraid I must 
xo alone.’ 

‘“ive up the Marquis of Doone; let him 
find anotberssecretary, and do youcome and 
live‘with me. You shall be just what you 
like—agent, steward, secretary, friend, 
brother. I will make it worth your while. 
You see I like to be with you; you are 
tempered, light-hearted, and always cheer- 
ful and bright. It is like another life when 
vou are with me. Will you come and live 
with me? Remember that I have liked 
you from the beginning of our acquaintance. 
I told Lady Ludworth that I would give 
much to have you with me here at . Barton 
Abbey.”’ 

“What did she say ?”’ asked Gabriel, with 
some curiosity. 

“To my surprise,” replied Lord Ardean, 
“she was silent, and tarned from me with 
tears in her eves. J thought she wou ave 
been pleased, as she had seemed to take 
such interest in you.” ‘ 

“Perhaps she was pleased, but did not 
like to talk about her old home,” said Ga- 
briel. 

“That must have been the reason. But 
Gabriel, what do you sty? You would be 
verv happy here with me—indeed, you, not 
I. would be the real master of Barton Ab- 
hey. I wish vou would think of it. I—I 
have another reason, which I will not tell 
vou until vou are going. I believe it would 
prolong my life if you would come.” 

But Gabriel would make no promise. 
He said he would think of the proposal. He 
wondered what was wrong with Cyril and 
what shadow hung over his life. 

“You will bring home a wife some day, 
Cyril and you will find her the best com- 
panion.”” 

“No,” replied Lord Ardean, sadly; “I 
shall bring no wife home. Love and mar- 
riage are not for me. Do not speak of such 
a thing again, Gabriel; it pains me. Think 
of what I have said to vou—whether vou 











ean be a true friend or brother to me while | 


” 


I live. 
His voice broke, tears filled his eves, and 
he turned away abruptly. ; 
So the week passed, and Monday evening 
came: onthe morrow Gabriel was to leave 
Rarton Abbev. 
denlvy come to an end,and on Monday even- 
ing, there was a terrible thunderstorm, 
which lasted for more than two hours, The 
two friends watched it from the librarv 
window nntil the thunder ceased and there 
was the lull thet always follows a tempest. 
They retired early. 
that after he reached his room the creat hall 
clock chime eleven. He was not excited, 
but he was restless and wakeful. He 
thought a great deal about Cyril. He was 
sorry to leave him, because he saw that 
there was something wrong with him. 
What it was he could not imagine; but it 
was evidently something that spofled his 
life. He lav thinking of this and of all that 
he had to do on the morrow, when sudden- 


Gabriel remembered | 
/ nervous people, I im 


‘might have battled 
The fine weather had snd- | 


' happmess I shall ever have in this world ; 


the “death-wind of Barton Abbey,” 
was commonly called. 

Certainly it was most extraordinary. 
There was the sound, as plain as any sound 
could be, as of a great rush of wind ; and, as 
it died away, he could hear a low cry ; yet 
not a leat or a branch stirred—there was the 
most perfect stillness, 

“There is some natural cause for the 
sound,’’ he said to himself; ‘and if I return 
I will find it out.” 

Fond few mninutes he heard the sound 
of suppressed voices,of footsteps passing his 
door, and he knew that the howsheld were 
on the alert and listening to the noise, 

It lasted for half an hour, and when the 
last faint cry had died away,he wondered to 
find himself trembling with cold. 

He fell asleep soon afterward, and forgot 
what had disturbed him, unti: the face of 
the valet who entered his room next morn- 
ing brought it to his mind. 

“Did you hear the death-wind on the 
western terrace last night, sir?’’ asked the 
man. 

When Gabriel told him that he did not 
believe in anything of the kind, he raised 
his hands and eyes in wonder. ; 

“Tt is true, sir,’’ he said—‘‘perfectly true 
When the wind blows with that moaning 
sound along the terrace, one of the Ardeans 
dies as sure as the sun sects. When it is the 
head of the house, he hears it himself in a 
different manner; but when it is not the 
head, we all hear it.”’ 

Gabriel did not feel quite comfortable ; 
but he would not show any sign of fear. 
When he met Cyril he saw that the youn 
lord's face was paler than usual, and t 
under his eves were black shadows, as 
though he had not slept. Ie shook Gabriel 
by _ hand, and looking earnestly at him, 
said : 

“Have you heard what they areall saying 
—that the death-wind was blowing last night 
on the terrace. Did you hear it?’ 

“I heard what you call the death-wind, 
Cyril; but I do not believe in it. Let me 
examine the terrace well when I return, and 
I will prove to you that there is some natu- 
ral cause to account for it. Did you hear it 





yourself?” 

“No; that is, I heard a littlo of it.’’ 

“Then,’’ laughed Gabriel, ‘according to 
your theory, you ought to be quite at your 
ease. You told ne thea, when the warning 
comes for the head of the house, he always 
hears it in a different fashion.”’ 

Suddenly he turned pale. Who was the 
real head of the house? Himself, and not 
Cyril! He would have given words to un- 
say what he had said. 

“Do not let us talk about it, Gabriel,’ 
said Lord Ardean. ‘*The scared looks of all 
the people in the house are quite enough; 
we want no more. We will go to break- 
fast now, and afterward I must speak to 
you. I have deferred it until the last mo- 
ment. I must tell you now.” 

They sat down to breakfast; but Gabriel 
saw that Lord Ardean did not touch any- 
thing. 

“T am sure,’’ said Gabriel, at last, ‘that 
that foolish nonsense about the ‘death-wind 
has made you iil.” 

“No, it not,’’ replied Lord Ardean. 
“Whether the legend be true or not, wheth- 
er the warning be for me or not, it is all the 
same; mg doom has been fixed for some 
time. It is that I want to tell you. I did 
not mean to reveal rny secret; but it seems 
to me, Gabriel, that I shall find ease and 
comfort in telling you. I do not understand 
myself how it is, but if you had been my 
own brother I could not have loved you 
inore.”’ 

Tho sad,reserved inan put one arm on the 
shoulder of his companion, who was touched 
to the heart by this evidence of affection. 

“You have seen for yourself, Gabriel,” he 
continued, “chow little I care for what other 
men call my great fortune ; how indifferent 
I ain to all that I possess.” 

“Yes, I have seen it with surprise,’ re 
turned Gabriel ; ‘for of all men, you seem to 
me the most to be envied.” 

“T am the least to be envied. Fate might 
have done me one good turn to mike 
up for many bad ones; but she re- 
fused. If Lady May had loved me I 
against that which 
is eating my life away, or at Jeast her love 
would have given me the only chance of 


but it was not to be. I must bear my fate 
like aman, and not complain like a child. 
You see,” he continued, “that I try to ward 
off my own doom, as it were,by not disclos- 
ing what I think. I sup that, like all 
ne that while a 
thing is unrevealed it is not likely to — 
pen; but this is the truth, Gabriel, this 
mv doom—and it hangs over mv head like 
a funeral-pall. 1 have not long to i:-ve; my 
days are numbered, and their number is 
few.”’ 

Gabriel looked up with infinite pity in his 





face. 
“My dearest Cyril, I hope you are mis- 


takou. Surely what you tell me cannot be 
true.” 


“It is true,” replied his friend. - “It is 
hard to realize it, because I look well and 


at ; but this doom of an early death has 
ren hanging over me for some 
When I received the now that piesent 


and these broad lands had 
laughed aloud in the bitterness of my 
my ey om ge pe As 4 
to make the bitterness of my doom 
more bitter?” 
Cyril, you are not fll. You walk 
and talk, eat and drink, like the rest of us; 
there is no sign of illness in your face, It 


i 


: 


is true do not look strong, but I see no 

sign of death, or even of ger. Youex- 

cageoste your case,I think, You must con- 
t one of the - 


“T have seen so many. No one has ever 
fought for his life as I have genes OR? 
ahadows—dar 


—fought with shadown— 

—— with re ; but it is saa 
you cannot k, Gabriel, what it 

like—this constant dread. I do not see 


as others see them: I look upon 
eve ng with the eves of a dying man.”’ 
“You are worth many dead men yet,” 
said Gabriel, hoping to cheer him; but there 
was something in the young lord’s tace 
which told how utterly hopeless he wns. 
“You will know when I have told you 
all,”’ he went on, “how vain it is for me to 
think of hope. I will tell you the history of 
my malady. It began when I was yay 
boy. Fornage i I had spoken about jt then 
there might have been a chance; but like 
all manly boys, I was ashamed of being Il, 
ashamed of pain, and I would not speak 
about it. At times it was so bad that it 
forced tears from my eyes. I have been 
punished oftener than I can count for du- 
ties left undone because the pain was so in- 
tolerable. I can see now that it was a false 
standard of excellence to set up; then I 
deemed it the heighth of manliness. I had 
read the story of the Spartan boy and the 
fox, and thought I could do the same. Ido 


not believe he suffered more. Ah, Gabriel, 
it does me good to confess to you! I have 
suffered so much, and I have kept it all to 


myself. Perhaps, if I had had a gentle,lov- 
ing mother ny case might have been er- 
ent; but who cared for me?”’ 

“What is the pain like?”’ asked Gabriel, 
whose met he had filled with tears at 
- thought this desolate, pain-laden 

ife. 


© “] will tell you as well as I can. It is 
near my beart. At first there is a slight 

n, somet like the prick of a pin, and 
his gradually increases in intensity; when 
it grows intolerable I faint away, never 
kaewite, whether I shall open my eyes 
again. When I have been in strange houses, 
either visiting or on business, and it has 
seized me, I have placed my handkerchief 
in my mouth and have bitten it through in 
the effort to hide my agony ; but at times it 
gets too strong for ine. The last attack will 
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‘All the be m™ 
purchase you one year of life.’ You 
may ne, Gabriel, what use all that | 


me like so much dross, and that the houses, 


Saas Sr aaa 


world seems to those who know they must 
leave it at once from what it seems to thone 
who feel they have some time to in 
it! The other day some one asked me 
if I meant to contest the borough of Welde, 
and I looked at him in utter astonishment. 
The greatest affairs of this world seem # 
—_ ome whose qi are all in heaven. 
n xear people forming plans and 
making arrangements, saying this year they 
will do this thing and next year that,I won- 
der if@ve are sure of anything but death." 
“But the certainty of death should not 
ralyw our efforta while we live,” said 
abriel. “If that were the case, 
would be an end to all good and honest 
work in the world. No one would care to 
live because he would be sure of dying.”’ 
“But to die so young,”"’ said lord Asien, 
Me rw Be to could make life 
t ’ 


Gabriel laid his warm hand gently on the 
cold trembling one of the young earl. 

“It does seem hard,’’ ho said; “but there 
is one source of comfort for you. Heaven 
knows what is best. You cannot tell from 
what you will be taken if you die. 
If the love and sympathy of a fellow crea- 
ture can afford you comfort, you have all 


mine. lf I could give yon health and 
strength, I would do so. ~" ur story has 
gone to iny heart.”’ 


“You see now, Gabricl, why I wish you 
to live with me; do you not?” 

“Yes; and I cannot give any decided 
promise to you yet; but I think I shall be 
able to do as you wish—at least I will try to 
accede to uest.’’ 

“(dabricl,”” sald Lord Ardean, with a mel- 
ancholy sinile, “I have arranged my 
worldly affairs. Of course I cannot inter- 
fere either with the entail or the estate; but 
you will find I have not forgotten you.” 

Gabriel thanked him warmly; and those 
were the last words they exchanged before 





soon come, and then there will be an end of 
me,”’ 
¢ “But,” cried Gabriel, 
alarm, ‘‘you should seck advice! 
a remedy for every ailment.” 
- “None has been found for mine,”’ said the 
young lord. “As I told you, (iabriel, I 
ought with it during by boyhood and all 
the time that I was growing into manhood. | 
There were times when T thought it was | 
better, and I grew morecheerful. One day | 
—I rernember the day so well—I had run | 
down to Ramagate with a friend of mine, 
Horace ~~ anc we were standing to- 
ther on the cliffs. Tho pain seized me 
there, and I bore it as long as I could ; then 
I fell upon the ground. thought I was 
dying. He gave me soine brandy, and, 
when I had recovered, he said to me, ‘Cy- 
ril, do you know that you have some die. 
ease of the heart?’’ I answered ‘No’ You 
should go to aclever doctor without loss of 
time,’ hé said. ‘No disease of the heart, 
however, trifling, can exist without danger. 
I did not like the grave,an xfous look on my 
friend’s face; soshortly afterwards I went 
to a doctor at Leamington who was consid- 
ered to be the cleverest physician in Eng- 
land for heart-disease, and he told me my 
doom, He said that I had a very rare forin 
of heart-disease, one that was seldom met 
with, and that it most eventually prove fi 
tal, for there was no known remedy for it. 
He also said that, as I had a strong constitu- 
tion otherwise, I might live until T reached’ 
the age of twenty-five; he did not think I 
could ever attain my thirticth year. You, 
who are strong, and full of }.fe, can nagine 
what I felt when I heard ny doom. You 
may think that he did wrong to tell it tome 
so plainly. Idonot. I might have died 
in ignorance, with my sins upon my head; 
but that knowledge, though it has shadowed 
my life, has preserved me from many a 
temptation. Knowing that I should be 
here so short a timne,I have tried hard never 
to attach myself to life and its pleasures, I 
could not help loving Lady May: and I 
loved her so dearly that I was foolish 
enough to think thatthat very love would 
prolong my life. If she had cared for me at 
all, I abould have told her my story. I 
would not have let her mar me in ig- | 
norance. My m was selfish. I ser it | 
now; and I thank Heaven that she did not | 
care for me. But I had suffered an intense 
longing to know life as other people know, 
to have a few month's happiness before I | 
died.” | 
“Bat,” interrupted Gabriel “however ele- 
ver a doctor may be, ho is liable at times to 
be mistaken. This one may have misunder- 


in an agony of 
There is 





' stood your case.”’ 


“J thonght so; and I went over to Paristo | 
see Doctor Duadevont, a celebrated French | 
physician. I did not tell him what the | 
other doctor had said, and yet, almost word | 
for word, he gavethe same opinion. ‘I am 
an old man,’ he said, ‘and T have had a very 
extensivo practice ; but this is only tho sec- | 


| alike, 


parting. 
A few hours later Gabriel set out on the 
quest that was to make him either Lord 
rdean of Barton Abbey or to leave him al- 
ways Gabriel Holmes, son of the woman 
a kept the south lodge at Langton 
C8) ° 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_—_-———_ -_ — 


THE MAN IN THE Moon.—The disk of 
the moon, if very apparent, is not of uni- 
form brightness, but is diversified by dark 
areas here and there. These dark areas are 
so arranged as to represent the eyes, nose 
and mouth ofa human being.and the whole 
disk representa passably well a human face. 
Not all people, however, can see this resem- 
blance, Some who cannot see the face can 
see alnan and a woman carrying between 
them a bucket of water. ‘The man stands on 
the left side of the disk, the woman on the 
right. ‘To some the dark spaces appear to 
have the same shape as North and South 
America, as ifthe western Continent was 
reflected in the moon. 

+ The Tartars see none of these, but their 
“man in the moon’’ is a woodcutter, bearing 
on his back a huge bundle of wood and sup- 
porting himae.f with a staff. The Japanese 
Kee the fori of a rabbit in a sitting posture. 
His long ears stand erect, and before him ie 
a large mortar. In his forepaws he hold « 

6, with which he is grinding rice after 
the manner of the Japanese. 

The Emperor Rudolph, who often ob- 
served the moon with the astronomer Kep- 
ler, Saw Upon it the image of Italy. The an- 
cients reoxgnized the resemblance of the 
moon to the human face, for the historian 
Plotarch wrote a treatise contradicting the 
vulgar iden. ‘“ireat fools,” said he, ‘are 
they who think that they see a face on the 
moon. That which they think they see is 
an illusion. It is caused by fatigue of the 
eye, which makes light and shale where 
there is only uniformity.”’ 

The telescope dispels all those reseyp blan- 
ces which are % apparent to the nakéd eye, 
but even with this aid not all people see 
One likens the moon to a green 
cheese, while another thinks it resembles a 
body of water frozen over; the ripples are 
the waves, and the craters are air-holes in 
the ice. Another simile, perhaps the most 
ridiculoug of all is that of a pot of boiling 
mush, the craters being the Pablsies of air 
as they came up and burst on the surface. 

o_o —. —~—-- - 

A Gauvratow father wanted to test 
the affection of his son, so he said to him :— 
“You have been a very good bev and now 
I will give you your choice. Which would 
you prefer, mv esteem or #5?" The bov 
tonk the #5 ax if it had heen the measles, re 
marking that ft wax imipoesible for his fa 
ther to have much esteem fora boy who 
= to take advuntaze of his opportunt 
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BY EMILY PrErrres. 





There went a widow woman from the outekirts of the 
elty, 

Whose lonely sorrow might have moved the stones she 
treed to pity. 


She wandered, weeping through the fields, by God and | 


man forsaken, 


Stl! calling on a little child the reaper Death had ta- | 


When, lo! upon a doy she met a white-robed train 
advancing, 

And brightly on thelr golden heads their golden 
crowns were glancing. 


Child Jesus led a happy band of little ones a-Maying, 

With fowers of spring and gems of dew, all inao- 
eenUy playing. 

Par from the rest the widow secs, and Btee to clasp 
her treasure; 

"What alle thee, darling, 
with these thy pleasure i 


that thou must net take 


“eh. mother! littl mother mine, behold the rest I 
tarry, 
For see, how heavy with your tears the pitcher I must 


carry 
If vou had ceased to weep forme, when Jesus went 
s-Maving, 
lsieuld have 
Jewus playing.’ 
Sennett 


Their Own Son. 


KINGSLEY. 


peen amongst the blest, with little 





. 
ny ROSb 





Noa small German town there lived, a 

yreat many years ago, two people who 
were of the humblest ela. 

They could just mnmanage to get a living, 


| 
' 
| 
' 
| 


| robber?” shrieked the worttan. 


j 
' 


| 


| 


and theironly son was brought up in the 


roost frugal manner, 

He worked all day, but at night he went 
to the schoolmaster and learnt to read,write 
and eipher. 

Ile managed to become clever at a great 
tinny things, 

At last, when he was seventeen, 
hix knapsack on his shoulder,and said to his 
peireniis - 

“lL am going away to seek my fortune. 
When Lmake it I shall bring it back to you, 
I shall never forget you, and I only go 
away that we tay not live like dogs forever. 
Heaven helping me, LT will return a rich 
tian.’ 

“Armen,” 
erie d 

“Bab! the old eant!° 

Those were his last words to his son. 

The boy walked away, for he could not 

flord te ride 

Years rolled on without tidings. 

The mother hoped on for a long time; | 
the tuther despaired frown the first. 

Their hair grew white; their poor living 


anid the mother; but the father 





made them break down before their time, 
andat last the old man slipped on the ice, 
and injured his) knee. 

This roade it impossible for him to work | 
as be had worked before, and misfortunes 
mostead of softening hardened him. 

As they sat crouching miserably over the 
Marne at nightfall, the olel moan cursing his | 
faite, the woumn erying, there came a knock 
at the door, 

The old woman answered it with a ‘eome | 
in, and the old nan muttered a malediec- | 
ton upon prving neighbors; but when the | 
door opened) they saw standing within it a | 
bearded man whom they did not know, | 

' 
| 


“Friends,” said this stranger, “IT am a | 
traveler, and bave come from a long dis- 


tance. Can vou give me supper and shel- | 
ter for the night?" | 

“Wede not keep an dint!’ cried the old | 
Thhate. | 


“Nor does anvone hereabouts,”” said the 
traveler. “ALL Lask is something to eat 
midabed of any sort. T am tired out. I 
am tired. To ean ge no farther; and he 
withked te. 

‘Poople shall net take my house by storm 
sald the old man. 

“Indeed, sir.’ eried the woman, * you 
must excuse tuv husband. He would be 
hospitable if he could and would give you 
rupper if had any myself. 

Che voung man walked farther into the 
room bringing a heayy bag with him. 

“Tt that is all, said he, ‘perhaps you 
ean buy me some sapper and share it: with 
me. With money vou ean get food .ere as 


in this way,”' 


} 
| 
| 
he took | 
| 


| “7 never saw hiin be 





elsewhere, 1 Suppose ? , 
“Yes, ves,” said the old woman. 
The man sat down and took «a wallet from 


hos bosom and opened it. | 


It was full of notes and gold and silver. 

Hie gave a handful the old) woman, who | 
ran at onee to the little shop hard by. 

Soon a tire blazed on the hearth, and oof- 
ioe, sausage and a loaf of good white bread 
were on the table. 

Che candle light fell upon the faces of the 
hearded man and the two-old people. 

Om that of the master of the houses rested 
. Strange expression. 

Sinee the travellar had produced his wal- 
jet he had quite altered his manner. 

lie was even civil and flattering. 

The old woman did not know what to 
make of the change. 

liowever, she said to herself that it was a 
pleasant one and that it might be the good 





fund. 
Her husband himself poured out the ast 


cup of coffee, which the stranger drank! and | 


as he grew suddenly sleepy sevu afllerwards 
conducted him to his roon. 

W hen the old man retarned it was with a 
vet more strange expression on bis face. 

And as he sat down beside the old woman 
she saw that he was trembling from head to 
toot. 

He evidentaly had something of impor- 
tance lo say. 

“Wellt ehe said, expectantly. 


~_ 


; 
| 


| will he off. 


- put in the missin 


“Well,” he answered, ‘the coffee was 
. the fire, the food. We are conforta- 


le. 
“Yeu,” she said, ‘we were.” 
“And if it could last. It only needs 


| money. Wife, there is money enough in 
that man’s wallet to make ys well off for 
life. I have seen it. 

‘Have you?” she questioned, shuddering 
| she knew not why. 


“Yes,” he answered, ‘I put the rest of 
| the oplate the doctor 


ve me when my 
knee was so bad into hiscup. He is very 
= % asleep. Look here wife.” 

Ife suddenly drew something from his 
pocket. 

It was the stranger's wallet. 

“Oh good Heavens! You have notturned 
“You will 
be arrested, put in prison.” 

“No,” said he. “Whife, there is no dan- 
ger of that. ’ 

“What do you mean?” cried the woman. 


She put her hand on his arm, and drew it | 


back hasty) y. 

The sleeve of bis coat was wet, and her 
hand was red and wet also, 

Blood 1’ she moaned, 

“Hold your tongue, wornan,” 
old man. “The traveler will 
again. He did noteven know—— No miut- 


ter, I have done it. Now stop your how- | 


ling, and help me to carry the corpse in 
there to the cellar. I shall bury it, and we 
No one will know ; no one will 
iruuess, *’ 

But the old woman lay on the floor sob- 
bing, and he could not make her rise. 

“Do you wish to see me hung ?”’ he said, 
at last. “We must get rid of the body, or I 
shall be."’ 

Then she arose, and shaking and _ totter- 
ing, did as he bade her. 

‘Together they dragged the dead body of 
the iman who had eaten with them an hour 
before, and buried it. 

A grave was nearly covered when sud- 
denly strange sounds filled the air. 

Music and singing, hasty feet, cries from 
without of : 

“Mother Ritter! 
there! let usin.” 

“Who is that?" cried the old man. 

“IT do not know,” cried the woman. 

She arose to her feet and tottered up the 
ladder stairs, 

A band of merry neighbors filled the 
roon. 

“Halloa, Mother Ritter,’’ cried the first. 
“Ah, you were in your cellar; and where 


Father Ritter! Halloa, 


| ix the traveler who came here awhile ago? 


We are looking for him.” 

“No one has been here,” 
woman. 

“What!l’ said the neighbor, “not here 
yet?) But I know he is. I came to the 
door with him, and here is his hat. Why, 
old mother, what is the matter ?”’ : 

“A man came but he went away. We 
had nothing to give him,” faltered Mother 


said the old 


| Ritter. 


“The raseal; he is hiding somewhere. 
Did you not recognize him?” 

“Recognize him . see Mother Ritter. 

ore.”’ 

“Then I'll-tell you who he is,” said the 
neighbor. “Here, Hans; come forth, show 
vourself! Why, it is your own son, Mother 
Ritter, come back to share the fortune he 
has made with you. We knew you would 
net know him in his long beard, so we 
nade him promise not to reveal himself un- 
til we were by to see. We have come to 
enjoy the —T and have a feast. Halloa, 
Where are you, Hans Ritter? There—she 
is fainting. It is too much happiness.”’ 

Meanwhile the lights the company hag 
brought with them illuminated the room: 
revealed the open cellar door, the dark wet 
ktains upon the floor and upon Mother Rit- 
ters clothes, 

No answer enme totheir cries of : 

“Hans, where are you?” 

They entered the bedroom and saw the 
stained pillow and marks of red hands upon 
the sheets, 

The women shrieked, the men grew pale 
as they rushed into the cellar, 

There they saw the new-dug grave and 
in ita deul man, and in a dark corner the 
old assassin stood at bay, armed with a glit- 
tering knife, and the edge of the traveler’s 
wallet protruding from the pocket of his 
grey jacket. 

Only at the words, “You have murdered 
your own son,"’ did he sink down before 

hem and let them do with them what they 
would. ; 

The old woman happily died that night 
after inaking a full confession of all the cir- 
CULDISEATICOS, 

The old man was tried for the crime, con- 
detnned and executed. 

The story is still told inthe German town 


| in whieh the events took place, and a ruin- 


ous little building which everyone avoids, 
since it is said to be haunted by horrible 
ghosts, is pointed out as the residence of old 
Father Ritter. 

They say the grave he dug for his son 
mav still be seen in the cellar, but no one 
desires to investigute the truth of the state- 
ment. 

——__ © — 


THERE were half a dozen ladies and gen- 
tlemenin a street car, when the driver 
stopped the ear and said :—**There 1s some- 
body in this car trying to beat me out of a 
fare.’ The passengers looked at each other, 
and all said they putin their fare. “It don't 
make any diflerence. There are only six 
fares in the box and seven people in the 
car.” Then a gentleman got up, and with a 
' fare, remarking :— 

put in ono before, but a8 I was once in 
Legislature everybody will say it can't be 
eyes ae but me, so I'll have to stand 


cried the | 
never wake | 





| May’s Mistake. 


BY MRS. GEORGE CU PPLES. 
| 


le would call a pretty girl, but 
| Seere was something In her manner 
| seemed to attract all who happened to 
come in contact with her. 

ever willing to sacrifice herself for the 
comfort and well-being of her fellow-creat- 
) ures. 

| She was an only daughter, and very na 
| turally the idol of her re ag 

| Her father was a well-to-do lawyer in the 
| thriving little market town of Dashford,and 
unlike most men who follow the legal pro- 








ne scarcely 


ever heard a really detrimental observation | 


| and communities of people. 

| 

} : 

' made against Lawyer Hartley. 


| ured wife, was also much liked by the in- 
| habitants of Dashford, 

Having thus briefly described the kind of 
| parents with which May Hartley was blest 
—and she was indeed blessed in parents—it 
is time to enter upon the story that is to be 
| told. 

May was standing in the twilight of a 
lovely summer evening at the ygarden-gate of 
| her pleasant home, which abutted on the 

main road leading out of Dashford—she was 
alone. 

But soon a young equestrian reached the 
| yate, had dismounted, and had shaken 
hands with her. 

He was a very handsome fellow ; tall, 
erect, with dark curly hair and deep blue 
eyes. His age could not be more than eight- 
and twenty. This comely 
none other than voung Dm Eve 

For two years he had been in practice in 
Dashford, ‘and during that. time had won 

olden opinions for his medical skill and 

indness, and, more than this, had fallen 
over head and ears in love with May Hart- 
lev. 
| ‘Yes, had he only revealed tha burnin 
| secret of his heart when first love enter 
therein, May Hartley would have been a 
girl without a sorrow months ago. 
| But why remain silent any longer? Here 
| was presented an excellent opportunity of 
popping the all important question. 

So, taking advantage of that opportunity, 
he asked May then and there w be his 
wife. 

Why enter into details as to the exact 
words in which he expressed himself, and 
the exact mannerin which she responded 
to his affectionate overture. 

Ah, what a pleasant ride home that was to 
him. Who can describe the sense of rapture 
that filled his manly bosom ? 

On the following morning he called upon 
Lawyer Hartley, and his wife, and inform- 
ed them of what had transpired on the pre- 
vious evening. 

They were satisfied but for one thing, 
Mrs. Hartley held out firmly for, and that 
was the marriage should not he solemnised 
until the expiration of at least six months, 

The young doctor did not offer any ob- 
jections, though had he been selfish enough 
to have expressed his own inclination on 
the subject, he would have suggested lead- 
ing May to the hyimeneal altar within a 
month ofthe hour when he proposed to 
her. 

Amongst Dr. Evelyn's patients there was 
one Colonel Forrester, a man of consider- 
able ineans, who resided in a fine old-fash- 
ioned house in the outskirts of Dashford. 
He was blessed with many olive branches, 
and amongst them two remarkably attrac- 
tive daughters, 

The young doctor was frequently at the 
Colonel's house, not only in the 
capacity of a medical adviser; Mrs. For- 
rester was an invalid, and needed very con- 
stant attention, but as a friend. : 

When Herbert Spencer, Dr. Evelyn's 
cousin, came to stay with him, which he did 
three weeks after our hero had popped the 
question to May Hartley, he, the doctor, 
speedily introduced him to the Forresters, 
where the young fellow spent a considera- 
ble portion of his time. 

We all know from experience—or at any 
rate, the majority of us do—that “*Whisper- 
ing tongues will poison truth.” 

00r May Hartley was naturally of a 
trustful disposition. Sho never thought ill 
of any one until she had by experience 
proved his or her worthlessness. 

Amongst her female triends was one Car- 











| Oline Cross, the banker's daughter. This 


, treacherous young female always professed 
the strongest affection for May, ood May be- 
lieved in the sincerity of her professions. 
Now Caroline Cross flattered herself that 
May contided in her as much as and more 
than she confided in anybody ; but she drew 
the line of confidence somewhere. For in- 
stance, she had never confided the secret of 
her love for Dr. Evelyn to a living soul. 
The consequence was that when her en- 
wement to that gontleman becan.e known 
It proved as great a matter of surprise w 
Caroline Cross as to the rest of the people. 
She had set her heart upon herself be- 
coming Dr. Evelyn’s bride! Yes, that had 
been the most ardent wish in her mind. If 
she were capable of love at all, she felt that 
grand passion for the young doctor. 
But in the announcement of his engage- 
ment to May Hartley the most cherished 
hope of her existence was forever dlighted. 
_ Forever blighted? Ah,that was the ques- 
tion! Must it be forever? Was she to lose 
the day without a struggle? 
Never. 
She met May with a smile and an out- 
wapaes her upon her engagement. 


q Cross was a very constant visitor at 
Colonel Forrester’sand she took edvantage 





AY HARTLEY’ was not what many | 


She was utterly free from selfishness, and | 


fession wasspoken well of by all classes | 


Mrs. Hartley, his robust and good nat- | 


yersonage Was 


stretched hand, aye, with a Judas kissand | 


| - 
of ner intimacy in that quarter to iay iin 
foundation of her scheme ugainst poor Ma vs 


|” Since Dr. Evelyn's cousin had paid him « 
visit, he had been extra busy, and much 
| more at Colonel Forrester’s than usual. 

Caroline Cross also, at that time,was a fre. 
quent visitor at the same le abode. 

May Hartley seldom went out. Since her 
engagement she had been, if possible, more 
| of a stay-at-home than ever. 

But Caroline often called upon her and 
| gave her all the news. 
| Gradually,with Iago-like skill,she poured 
| into poor May’s ears the poisonous scandal 
that she trusted would separate her from 
| her affianced husband. 
| She intimated that the young doctor and 
| his cousin, Herbert Spencer, were always 
about with Alice and Constance Forrester ; 
| that indeed there were few evenings on 
which they might not be seen in the neigh- 
| borhood of the colonel’s house, wandering 
amongst the most secluded paths, the favor- 
| ite spots for happy lovers’ converse, 

It took aconsiderable time, and infinite 
care and skil] on Caroline Cross’s part, to 
shake May's faith, and estab.ish mischief 
towards her lover in her ever-trustful and 
junocent heart. 

But she succeeded at last and the lovers 
were separated. 

Two months passed by, and the breach 
that had taken place between May and the 
doctor remained as wide as ever. 

And what in reality did Dr. Evelyn's 
behavior in the matter of Alice Forrester 
mean ? How was it he had been found in a 
shady lover’s retreat, seated by her with her 
hand clasped in his, and evincing signs of 
passionate entreatv? ~ 

Well, the tacts of the case are easily and 
—— explained. 

cousin, Herbert Spencer, had fallen 
deeply in love with Alice Forrester; but 
she had apparently rather snubbed him than 
otherwise. This had rendered poor Herbert 
more desperately in love than ever. 

Now the good-hearted young doctor felt 
great interest in his cousin's love-affair, and 
determined, if possible, to bring matters to 
a happy issue. 

Alice Forrester was somewhat of a flirt, 
but for all that she was a good and noble- 
hearted girl at heart, and the doetor felt con- 
vinced in his own mind that beneath that 
assumption of indifference she really enter- 
tained a warm affection for Herbert Spen- 
cer. 

Determined, then, that his cousin should 
not be misled by the harmless caprice of the 
girl he loved, he went in hammer and tongs, 
as the old saying is, to bring the lovers to a 
clear and proper undertentling. 

And so it had come to pass on this very 
evening, when he was making an earnest 
appeal to Alice on Herbert’s SSchalf, Caro- 
line Cross had contrived to make poor May 
an observer of the scene. vA 

But now the truth was to be disclosed. 
The engagement between Alice and Her- 
bert was made known. At the same time, 
also, the news flew round that Dr. Evelyn 
was about to sell his practice and go abroad. 
The announcement of the engagement 
aroused poor May’s suspicions as to the 
truth of aftairs. 

Then young Spencer called, and in the 
course of onversation spoke enthusiasti- 
ay of his cousin’s endeavors fon his be- 
half, and of how he had pleaded for him. 
When Herbert Spencer rose to go, May 
volunteered to see him to the garden-gate, 
and there in the twilight, she asked hiin to 
tell Dr. Evelyn she wished to see him. 

“I must ask his forgiveness before he 
goes away,”’ she sobbed to herself. 

The young doctor cainc—very stiff, very 
cold, and very stern ; but ere he had been a 
quarter ofan hour in May's presence she 
had asked his pardon for her mistake, and 
he had granted it freely. 

Nor was this all, for ere he bid her good- 
night he had promised notto leave Dashford 
after all, and she had once again vowed to 
become his wife. 

In a few months froin that memorable 
evening there was a double wedding in the 
fine old church at Dashford, nor do ‘e think 
I need name the happy couples who were 
there united. 





eg 
FasHiIon at ENGLISH RACES.—An ob- 
Server says nothing can be more disgusting 
than the gorging and guzzling whith is to 
be seen in any fashionable drag at the Derby 
or Oaks. .As a caustic pen describes the 
scene, “the flushed women, the wine-fed 
men, the circle ot sensuality, the extrava- 
gance, and the excess, all unblushingiy ad- 
Vertised as typical of a manly form of Eng- 
lish amusement.”’ This porcine gobbling of 
rich foods is not eontined, to the occupants of 
the drag. Any man who is on a bowing ac- 
———— with the owner, or with the 
emales who honor this orgie with their 
presence, is asked to join in the feast. As. 
of course, there is no room on the drag, the 
new guest has to find a vacant place where 
he can consume the viands and liquors 
which the grooms offer him. The most con- 
venient position is generally on the ground 
between the hind wheels of the coach, and 
it is there that he manages to do justice to 
the remains of the raised pies, lobster salads, 
and flat champagne which the occupants of 
the drag have left over. 





. 
RELIGION even in its most diluted form 
has a certain value. When the coachman 
was dying he consoled himself because he 
had driven many a poor body to church, 
though he had never attended one humself. 
ar A SS 
| Scrne—Restaurant. Major— “Er-r-ab, 
waitah,1 wish two chops,the one.to be mad® 
ready befaw the othah. Do you heah? Wat 
yor sir, An’ which chop will ye have 
irst?’ 
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SHADOWED SUNSHINE. 





BY I. D. K. 





**Fle’s coming, be promised me sure, 
He's coming to-morrow to me, 

The true-hearted sunbeam.I love, ** 
Said Dalsy to Bumble the Bee. 


*‘Ile loves me as well as fair Rose, 
In spite of my plain yellow face, 
And whispers ‘Bright eye of the day 
No »lossom can shine in thy place.’ ** 


Old Bumble had growled as he sped— 
‘*Busy, buzzing, I think as I go, 

iow can a dull Daisy keep love 
Ofa prince? Ah, I never shall know!"’ 


Meantime, as he dolefully droned, 
There was echo of hammers close by, 
(nd a hovel arose In a day 
That shut out a patch of the sky. 


And so when the trysting-time came 
No kiss on the yellow face fell, 
Tho’ cloudless the blue up above, 
Tho* day's golden rain warmed the dell, 


Daisy saw not the shadowing wall, 
Saw only her pitiful lack 
of love she had vaunted so true, 
For Sunshine came never more back. 
When over the far-away hills 
she saw the last sun-glimmer die, 
she moaned, with her white fingers clasped, 
**Truly Bumble knew better than I.*' 


\h. vou and I simile at her woe; 
Are we wiser than she? We forget 
In the shadow, how steedfast the sun, 
Unseen, lives a golden life yet. 
I 


The Black Domino. 


BY W. J. BRETT. 








it not?”’ said Mrs, Douglas to her hus- 
band. 

“I believe so; but balls of that kind are 
things that I do not approve of,’’ replied 
\[r. D., in a tone of virtuous indignation. 

The somewhat embarrassing silence which 
tollowed the last remark was finally broken 
by Mr. D., who exclaimed, quite abruptly, 
asx if the thought had but just occurred to 
hime: . 

“By Jove, I came near forgetting that our 
club had an important meeting to-night! 
We are to elect a new president, and Ben- 
son particularly desired me to be present. 
I'm sorry,but I'll have to go. I may not be 
home until late—this sort of meeting is al- 
wavs tedious—but don’t sit up for me.”’ 

And with this tender admonition, Mr. 
Douglas kissed his wife in a staid, matter- 
ot-fact fashion, took his overcoat and hat, Lit 
u cigar, and serenely departed. 

When the last echoes of his retreating 
footsteps had died away,Mrs. D. sighed,and 
looked absently into the glowing coal-fire. 

“It is very strange,’’ she mused, ‘‘very 
strange, indeei—that the opera ball and 
this important club meeting should occur on 
the same evening; and, now I remember, it 
happened just so last year. Mrs. Wilmot 
was So positive about it—so sure he saw him 
there, ‘dancing and flirting,the gayest of the 
gay.’ No, no; Jack is honor and fidelity it- 
self. What do I care for Mrs, Wilmot and 
her hateful gossip? It was a mere coinci- 
dence, of course, yet I would like to know 
for certain.” 

Here the sigh became a sob,and poor Mrs. 
Douglas hastily left the sitting-room and 
went up to her chamber. 

While the lonely wife was dismally won- 
dering and crying at home, all was light, 
mirth, and inad revelry at the opera house, 
and moving in the midst of the brilliant 
throng, was Douglas, really and truly the 
virtuous Jack, who had a horror of masked 
balls in general, and the opera one in par- 
ticular. , 

An elegant mask in blue satin and swans- 
down swept by, gaily saluting him by 
name. 

“Your name?” he pleaded,excitedly. 

But the lady was obdurate. 

“Oh, I see—too much wine already. Roe- 
derer makes one reckless, and masks hide 
names as well as faces. Don’t forget it, my 
dear Mr. Douglas, or that you are a happy 
Benedict.” : 

And a second thereafter the blue satin and 
swansdown had floated away, and was lost 
in the crowd. 

The merriment was at its heighth. 

A stately creature, in sea-green vel vet,ap- 
proached him demurely, soitly whispered 
his name, and vanished. 

Ife determined to follow her, and while 
in eager pursuit of the sea-green phantom, 
Jack was suddenly brought w a standstill 
by a black domino, that seemed to rise up 
through the floor. : 

Jack Douglas stopped and coolly serutin- 
ived the new mystery; for he was a bit of a 
philosopher, and knew that one color was 
as ood as another at a masquerade. 

“Ah, dear sir, vou cannot tell how I have 
longed—how I have prayed—for this hour!” 
murmured the fair unknown, with a lan- 
cuishing sigh that went straight to Jack's 
heart. 

“You flatter me, sweet lady.’ y 

“No, Mr. Douglas, I speak but the truth. 

‘You know ine ?”’ 

“Yes, and—love you.” 

Jack was enraptured. 

“You love me, adorable being?” he be- 
Kan, in accents of tender beseeching. “I 
bey you to tell me your name, for T feel as 
if T had known and loved you all my 

life.”’ ‘ 

“‘What matters it who I may be. and what 
more fitting than that one compelled to ad- 
mit so wild and hopeless 4 passion should 
be nameless?” she sadly answered. 

“Nay, dearest, you wrong yourself,” hoe 
gallantly replied. “But let me conduct you 

a leas publie place. I have a private box; 


T's: opera ball takes place to-night, does 


, 


| there we shall be secure from intrusion,and 
| away from all this heartless crowd.” 

And without further persuasion, Doug- 
las led the unresisting victim of his charms 
to the private box, which he always made a 
— of retain on ball nights, because 

e liked comfort and  exclusiveness 
wherever he might be. 

The black domino trembled, and her 
heart beat loud and fast. 

“Your wife,” she faltered; “if she were 
to know. Oh, dear love, if I could forget 
you had a wife, then indeed would this hour 

e one of unspeakable happiness. ”’ 

“Have no fear. Married I may be, but 
my heart is free, my soul knows no fetters, 
love no chains.”’ 

“Your wife!’ 


has no idea of love as a great: master-passion 
while I am ever dreaming of a mighty, all- 
absorbing, soul-thrilling affection, such as 
stirs the blood, quickens the pulses, and 
makes one feel as if one were enjoying a 
foretaste of heaven.” : 

“Alas! how similarly are we situated,” 
said the black domino in a low sorrowful 
tone; “for I too am married, Mr. Douglas, 
and my husband, I know full well, does 
not love me.”’ 

“I am certain that you are charming. 
Your perfect form, your exquisite voice, 
your delicate hand, all proclaim it. Ob, be 
merciful! Iam dying to know who you 
are—dying to breathe a heaven of kisses on 
your crimson lips!’’ 

Mr. Douglas had really taken too much 
champagne, and consequently talked like a 

OO1, 

“But your wife?’ reminded the un- 
known. “I cannot forget that you have a 
wife.”’ 

‘“‘Wife be hanged !”’ gaily responded Jack. 
“Let's be jolly, while we may. Do you 
not see that I worship you?” ’ 

The lady still hesitated. 

“You will promise never to reveal to any 
living soul the confidence I this night re- 
pose In you?” 

‘“NEVER—I swear it!’’ cried the excited 
Jack, striking a tragic attitude, and raising 
his right hand aloft after the manner of the 
heroes of the stage. 

“I believe you,” she said, simply, as if 
fully convinced ot his sincerity. 

The black muffling hood fell back; the 
mask dropped to the floor. 

Jack's face paled to the hue of ashes. 

“Heavens! Adeline! Mrs. Douglas !"’ 

“Yes. Farewell, sir, and forever. The 
galley-slave is free—the days of your mar- 
ried misery ended,” 

A figure, black as the shadow of night, 
fled past him, and in less than a minute 
Jack found himself alono, a very mych 
amazed and thoroughly sobered man. 

It wasan awful awakening. 

“Oh, the deuce! he gas “4 pale as death, 
and looking the image of consternation and 
fear. “What a wretched, hasty fool I’ve 
made of myself. But who'd have thought 
that a quiet, stay-at-home woman like Ade- 
line would ever have dreamt of playing’a 
fellow such a shabby trick? What expla- 
nation can I make—what excuse can I off- 
er? I must have been drunk. Yes, that’s 
it—I was stupidly, irresponsibly drunk. 
Only a joke—a mere jest. Ha, hal I knew 
who it was all the time, of course. Capital 
oe ha! Really brilliant—didn’t think 
ittle wife was so clever,”’ laughed Jack, in 
an empty, meaningless, hysterical way,as if 
he did not believe himself what he was say- 
ing. 


“She is quite satisfied with her lot, for she | 


THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 
ND all created things rebelled agairst 
A . them, they 





Man. He had come 
knew not whence, with ae0 

to rob them; and they had discovered that 
ainong them all he was the weakest crea- 
ture. “I can drown him,” saidthe Sea. “I 
ean burn him up,” said Fire, “like anything 
else."" “What can he do to mo?” said the 
Air, “that I should listen to his word?” “I 
would bury him with pleasure,” said the 
Earth, ‘but he would only rot.” “Hoe can- 
not run,” said the Horse; “ or swim,” saia 
the Shark; “or fly,’ said the Eagle; “or 
even climb," said the Monkey, “like me,”’ 
“He has no tusks,” said the Elephant; “or 
teeth,”’ said the Dog; “or claws,” said the 
Tiger; “or fangs,’’ said the Snake. “We 
will bear this no longer; let us go before 
Odin and have him sentenced to death, or at 
least deposed.” And they — the un- 
happy being, cowering with cold and shiv- 
ering with fear, all naked and torn, above 
the eternal snow, where Odin dwelt within 
the Happy Plains. And as Odin nat at was- 
sail they flung Man before his feet. And as 
the created things made their complaint the 
gods looked on Man with tearless eyes and 
condemned him in their souls. ‘This crea- 
ture master!’ thought Thor; “he is not 
even the strongest.”” “I see ne foresight in 
him,’’ mused another. ‘And where is his 
beauty ?” siniled a goddess. “Why should 
the All-Father choose him?” asked Odin; 
and he arose and stepped toward his throne 
to pass the sentence of the gods. 

But as his foot reached the lowest step 
Odin drew back and trenbled, for above 
the throne he saw two luminous Eyes, 
piercing, yet calm as stars; and he knew 
the presence of Destiny, always the bearer 
of the All-Father’s will. Form was there 
none, or robe; only the Eyes were seen, 
but into those Eyes even Odin dared not 

ms; while from below them came fortha 

Toice, gentle as the south wind, yet chill as 
the blast from the glacier, freezing the re- 
sistance in every heart. “It is the will,” 
said the viewless Voice, “of the All-Father, 
whose messenger I am, that Man shall rule, 
and that some created thing shall give Man 
an instrument of power ;”’ and th¢luminous 
Eyes were veiled. Then the gods and all 
creatures, relieved of the dread presence, 
murmured discontent. ‘Shall we give him 
our immortality?” asked the gods; “or I 
my depth?’? moaned the Sea; “or T my 
brightness ?” flashed the Fire; “or I my 
omnipresence ?”) murmured the Air; “or I 
my riches?” gasped the Earth. “Can I 
give him my speed ?’’ said the horse; “or I 
my strength?" said the elephant; ‘or I my 
spring ?”’ said tho tiger; “or I my venom ?” 
hissed the snake. Everything created re- 
fused, and the gray goose, most spiteful of 
creatures, hissed contempt, and struck in 
its malice at the wretched creature, cower- 
ing powerless at Odin’s feet, so hard that a 
feather fell, all bloody, on his lap. 

Then once more the luminous Eyes shone 
forth, once more the soft rush of speech from 
below them was heard and all were still to 
hearken. “Now, as ever, the will of the 
All-Father is done. Thou hast thy talisman, 
O Man! Gio forth to rule.” And inan arose 
and went forth comforted, for he knew that 
with the feather had come to him that which 
other created things know not of, and which 
unchanging gods cannot have—the power of 
accumulating wisdom. And he sought for 
knowledge and stored it; and year by year 
his sway grew wider and stronger and more 
stern. Ile crossed the sea at his will, and 








But the above incoherent remarks suffici- 
ently explain his well-thought-over line of | 
defence in the miserable, business of mak- 
ing peace with his formerly offended wife. 

Of course there were tears shed—oceans | 
of them—but the domestic storm blew over 
after awhile, and husband and wife mutual- 
ly agreed to forgive and forget. 

Yet to this day Mrs. Douglas tirmly re- 
fuses to believe Jack's often-repeated asser- 
tion. 

“Why, bless you my dear, T knew per- 
fectly well who you were before you had 
spoken two words.”’ 

She can be persuaded of many things, ut 
this is asking too much of her credulity. 

She is willing to adinit a superabundance 
of wine in extenuation of Jack’s fault— 
willing to concede that he was lamentably 
off wns Larthemny and toa certain extent not 
answerable for his conduct; but to attempt 
to convince her that his lavish outlay of 
affection on that particular occasion was 
originally intended for her is to attempt iin- 
possibilities. 

—_$—> + ——<——_ 

SATISFACTORY explanation: A tramp 
with his arm in a slfhg called on Gilhooley 
for aquarter, alleging that his arm had 
been injured in the recent railroad acci- 
dent. “But yesterday you had the other 
arin inasling,’’ replied Gilhooley. “Well, 
supposin’ T had. Don’t you think a feller’s 
arm gets tired of being tied up all day? 
Besides, I have got concussion of the brain 
and can't retnember balf the time which 
arm was broken.”’ 

a 2 

“MOTHER,” said a young man, ‘“‘what 
do you suppose Miss Dorkins meant 
lastevening when she asked several times 
how the walking was?” ,“ Why you in- 
nocent goose,”’ replied his mother, “she 
} meant that she wanted you to leave— 
‘wanted you to go out and fail to 
come back with a report. Do you un- 
derstand ?"’ The young man said he thought 
he did. 





—_  - >. 


harnessed the fire to his ear, and tore riches 
from the earth, and flew through air without 
fear, and made of the lightning a slave, and 
used@or killed, ortortured all the beasts us 
he would. 

At last the universe was his, and as its 
lord, and weary with conquest, he said :— 
“The All-Father must will that I be happy. 
Iwill go to Valhalla again, and see the 
gods, and learn from them the secret of joy- 
ous immortality.””. And Air and Fire bore 
him up above the eternal snow to the Hap- 
py Plains, but lo! there were no gods there. 
And man, enraged, called the lightning, 
and, swift as thought, raged through the 
universe, seekin 
hidden. Inthedepths of the sea, in the 
centre of the earth, in the boundless fields 
of air he sought, for the gods, but found 


they had fled. 

By times his servants brought rumors, 
and he set off again on his quest; but he 
found them not, and, weary and angry, he 
onee more betook himself to seck them in 
Valhalla. He found thetn not, but as he 
stepped from the Happy Plains onto the 
eternal snow t» recornmence his downward 
math, he turned, and once more saw above 
im the calm, luminous Eyes, and waited 
for the softly rushing Voice from below 
them. It came forth at last, as of old, soft 
as the south wind, chill as the blast from 
the glacier. “This is the will of the All- 
Father whose messenger Lain. When Man 
shall rule all created things, then shall he 


forth to rule once more, O Man!” And 


created thing that he ruled not, and he is 
searching still, though he sees it in every 
wave. lL. 8S. 
——_—- - > _- 
Sentimentsare proper or improper as they 


circumstances of the person to whom they 

are attributed with the rules of the compo- 

sition in which they are found, or with the 

settled and unalterable nature of things. 
—_ ae 





| Whrrriraw Perers, of Arkansas, sat him- 
self down on the steps of a eountry church, 
end suid there should be no preaching there 
that Sunday. After William had received 
| abullet in the leg he vacated, and the ser- 
| vices were begun. The text was: “Why 
| do the heathen rage?” 


smoking to 
old corts, 


‘into his pipe. The bullet went into the 


| wall, and nobody knew where the pipe | 


| went to. 


where the gods might be | 


them not or any sure tidings of whither | 








also have gained the seerct of the wens. Go | 


Man went forth in pride to search for the | 


consist more or less with the character, and | 


Nevada og are now careful about | 
mceo taking fromthe lining of , 
One man got a pistol cartridge | 


Scientific and Useful. 





preparation of steel. the 
rass is only about .06 of an inch thick, and 


is lined insidé with a thin layer of wool. 
sedon Mich, lng teatplckapenmete ame 
to onl 
the heart and lungs,and 2% pounds 
Eleven rounds were fired at it at a distance 
of 175 yards froma Martini breech- 
rifle, and of eight bullets which struck the 
cuirass two only pierced Se while 
an in 


even these were 
the woollen lining, so that a man wearing 
th ecuirass would have been totally unin- 


jured. 


Lire IN DRinxina Water.—There 
have been tried a number of substances for 
destoying mi life in drinking wa- 
ter; the most striking results being ob- 
tained from citric acid. When one 
of the acid was added to 2,000 parts of 
water, life ceased in from one-half to two 
minutes. Microscopic examination showed 
that those forms‘of animation having a thick 
sealy covering are not affected by the dilute 
citric acid, but only with thinner —-- 
The greater part of these unwelcome visi- 
tors belong, however, to the latter el 
while the Resaer are visible tothe nak 
eye, so that a solution of the strength men- 
tioned will suffice as asafeguard. The dead 
animalcule immediately settled to the bot- 
tom of the vesel containing the water, and 
may be found in the settlement, The solu- 
tion of citric acid spoils quickly, and it in 
recommended that it be freshly prepared 
every day. 

IMITATION Go.p.—One of the recently 
introduced substitutes for gold, which has 
become very popular in some of the jewelry 
and other manufactories of fine ware 
France, is composed as follows: 100 parta, 
by weight, of copper of the purest quality, 
fourteen of zine or tin, six of magnesia, three 
and six-tenths of sal-uammoniac, lime-stone 
and cream of tartar, The copper is firs 
melted, then the nmuyrnesia, sal-ammoniae, 
lime-stone, and cream of tartar in powder 
are wided separately and gradually. The 
whole mass is mage stirred for half an hour, 
the zine or tin being dropped in piece by 
piece, the stirring being kept up till they 
melt. Finally the erucible is covered and 
the mass keptin fusion thirty-five minutes, 
and the secur being removed, the metal is 
poured into moulds and isthen ready for 
use. The alloy thus made is represented as 
being fine grained, malleable, takes a high 
polish and does not casily oxidize. 

—_>—._ 


Farm and harden. 


Bvas on FLowrks.—An lowa lady states 
anyone who wishes to destroy bugs on flow- 
ers may take the pepper castor, black, and 
sprinkle thickly over the plants night and 
morning, and it will accomplish the desired 
result. 

THe Horse's MANE.—To prevent falling 
off of the hair of « horse's mane, or to restore 
the growth, rub the skin of the part with 
the following mixture, viz: One pint of al- 
cohol and one drachin of tincture of cantha- 
rides. Give the horse a dose of malta (12 
ounces) and feed some white bran, which 
will allay the irritation of the skin, to which 
the loss of hair is duc. 


WINTER Oats.—They have what they 
call winter oats in Oreyon, that are sown at 
any time during the year, say from the last 
day of September up to the middle of March, 
provided the ground is in favorable condi- 
tion. These oats are used chiefly for mill- 
ing. They yield larger grain, heavier and 
more uniform in size than Sutnmer or 
spring oats, and at the rate of from 40 to 80 
bushels per acre, 


STRIPED BEETLE.—An exchange says: 
A neighbor has been quite successful in 
frightening off the striped beetle by putting 
a straight stick in the ground at an angle or 
45 deyrees and attaching to the top of it, di- 
rectly over the hill, astring, to the lower 
end of whieh he fastens some strips of pa- 
er, Which reach nearly down to the cucum- 
erand melons, The movement of the pa- 
per frightens the bugs. 

Loaping Hay.—To properly dispose of 
the hay as itis pitched upon the wagon, re- 
quires considerable skill. Long, wide, and 
low lowis arc tnuch better than the oppo- 
site, for both the pitcher and the loader; Pr 
sides, there is much less danger of the low! 
slipping off; or the wagon being upset by 
an inequality in the surface of the field. If 
a horse-fork is used for unloading, the per- 
son who manages the loading should bear 
this in mind, andl so place the hay as it is 
pitehed to him, that the fork will work to 
the best advantage. 

GRASS FOR Pros.—The Live Stock Jour- 
nal considers grass of prime Importance 
to sows with vouny. It aivises not to de 
end too largely up corn, but provide grass 
In abundance. A most exeellent food for 
the purpose of increasing the flow of milk 
may be prepared by grinding corn and oats 
together, in about equal quantities by meas 
urement,and making a slop of the mixture. 
To this may be added a little oatmeal with 
pres, Ground rve, barley or wheat may 
92 Substituted for the corn or oats, and a 
mixture of all these yvrains will make an 
excellent diet; but don’t forget the grass. 
If you are so situated that you can’t zive 
your cows access to a good pasture,cut some 
grass—clover is the best—and give it to thern 
every day. Ground peas are an excellent 
food. Don't depend upon any one thing 





, but use a variety. 
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Important Notice! 


Iw As many of cur subscribers 


have net yet taken advantage of | 


eur New Premium effers, and yet 
evince a desire te do se, we have 
decided to extewd the time until 
further notice. 


THE NEw PREMIUMS. 


Chur DraMaNTe Beitiiayt Preentame are giving 
euch universal sati«faction we sincerely want every 
reader to have at least one of them In view of their 
superior qualitr, beauty, and general eurellience, 
subscribers whe call at this office cannot imagine how 
we ean afford euch an expensive Premium. In re- 
sponse to many requests, we beg leave to call aften- 
then to the following 

TERMS TO CLUBS: 
| copy one year with either of the Diamond Pre- 
, slum. 
le 


«one year with elther of the Dhamond 


oor 
Preintame te cach : seeps 
teonmies one wear with either of the IMamend 
Premiums to each........ ‘ 7. 
and an extra Diamond Premium te the sender of the 
cla, and for every three subscriptions thervafier at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- | 
ditional Premiam, The whole set may be secured tn | 
this war without expense, and as each eubecriber tn 
the clabreceives Tue Post one year and a Pre- 


a) 


mium. a very little effort among friends and ac- | 
pualntanees should Induce them to eubecribe, If anr- 
coe sobeertbing for Tre Post and New Premitam re- 
grvts the Investment after cxamination, he has only | 
to retorn the Premium in goot order, and he will ree | 
erlve hie money by retarn mall 


Very Respeectifoliy, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





Change of Addre=m. 

Subecrthers destring their address changed, tl! 
please give thetr former poetoffice as well as their 
present address, 

How toa Revit. 

Parment for Tire Post when sent by mall should 
he In Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or Draf_la When 
neither le obtainable, send the money tn a registered 
letter, atour risk. Fvery postmaster in the country 
is required to register letters when requested, Fatl- | 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether vou sent cash, check, money order, or regis- | 
tered letter } 


To Corresepondenta. 


In every ease wen dus your full name and address, 
ti vou wish an answer, If the tnformation destred Is 
notof general Interest, so that we can answer In*the 
paper, send postal cand of stamp for reply Dy mail, | 

Achiress all letters te 
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ARDEN COURT. 


Notes, Queries and Fire- | 


«nm arne 


begin a 
“Arnpen Court.’ It 
“Lady Mar 


new storv, entitled 


I~ vy the tale nted author « f 
and will be found in every respect 
fully as entertaining as that absorbing serial. 


To th 


mention of the fact 


= who have read the latter, the mere 
is sufficient, and to those 
can commend it asa 
skill of char. 


ence of narrative 


who have not, we 

y that in interest of plot, 

wter-sketching, and excel] 
equals the best in the language. 

—— 
DEPRECIATION. 
The <pesition to depreciate what i not 
n shown with regan] to pursuits 


h per 


“ 
‘ - ‘ 


lt is right and best that ea 
ld follow some special occupation 
2» which he should strive for excellena 


It is not supposable 


. s 
py that 


he can know as 
much or be equally interested in any other 
pursuit. But, for this very reason, it isin 
eumberm upon him to be molest and unas 
suming, willing to obscrve, and ready to a 
cord respect to that which is plainly out of 
his power to perform. On con'rary, 
how frequently are such avocations made 
the subject of contemptuous remarks and 
stizhting allusions ! 

There are professional] men who look 
down upon business as @ mere money-mak- 


the 


ing affair. and basiness men who look down | 


oo the professions as offering no sure road 
tm wealth. 

Ther are philosophers who despise the 
practical walks of life and practical men 


| his fling at it ; and since the wish is to make 
you suffer, he is all the happier the nearer 


happy, or too conceited. 
sleepless nights have such mean attacks 


| eaused tender-hearted mortals? How after 
| them one wakes with aching eyes and head, 


the colleges of Paris have been ordered to 
conduct their pupils into the galleries of the 


‘animals, plants, and minerals, and to incite 


| to ideas, and idealists who have no patience 
| with the tangible details of science. 


There are men carrying the burdens of twenty-nine. 


state who sneer at poetry, and poets who 
disdain all knowledge of politics. What 
does all this prove? Not certainly any su- 
periority in the one or the other, but a de- 
ficiency in the power of appreciation—not 
any peculiar depth in one direction, but 6 
decided narrowness in another. 

And whit a strange disposition is that 


| we have nothing but contempt to give me 
| phllosophy 


There are scientific men, dealing only with | Bavaria, and Austria. Bavaria consumes | 
* | established facta, who can accord no respect | 


; 


; 


| 


which leads people to say “hateful” things | 


for the mere pleasure of siying them' You 
are never safe with such a person. When 
yon have done your very best to please, 
and are feeling very kindly‘and pleasantly, 
out will come some underhand stab which 
you alone can comprehend, a sneer which 


is too well aimed to be misunderstood. It | 


may be at your business, your mental feel. 
ings, your foolish habits of thought, or some 


little secret opinions confessed in a mo- | their duties, and to see that the laws are 
| strictly enforced,"’ ete. 


ment of genuine confidence. It matters not 
how sacred it may be to you, he will have 


he touches your heart. Just half a dozen 
words, only for the pleasure of seeing a 
cheek flush, and an eye lose its brightness ; 
only spoken because he is afraid you are too 
Yet they are 


worse than so many blows. How many 


to remember that speech before everything 
—that bright, sharp, well-aimed needle of a 
speech that probed the very centre of your 


| crime and rowdyism; to coerce the city’s 





soul! 
——- « <a — 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





A LEARNED German professor, in a new 
book, throws his great influence in favor of 
the reformed spelling of English—in fact, 
introduces phonetic characters gradually 








till the reader at the end of the book has 
quite learned them. 
Treacners of the elementary classes of 


Museum of Natural History, to explain to 
them the diflerences of the several kinds of 





young pupils to collect specimens during 
their walks around the city. 


Dr. TANNER is said to be negotiating for 
a fast of three months. All that he asks is 
to have the airof his room well clectrified 
But perhaps some of those doctors who de- | 
clared that he could not go forty days with- | 


out food, and then got out of the difficulty will become as common on the western 
by claiming that water was food, will now plains of Arizonaas buffalo now are on the 


als aver that electricity contains nutriment. 


A GENTLEMAN in moderate circumstances 
who has tried all sorts of fashionable wa- | 


tering- places, says that the trouble with peo- | 


_for carrying freight across the California 


| river bottoms. 


ple who experiment at high-toned places in | 


a cheap way, is that they can have no plea- 
sure in the society of persons as poor as 
themselves, and yet have not the 
or the position with which to aspire to a 
higher place 
Statistics show that in France there 
are now 100,000 lunatics, or one for every 
400 inhabitants. Two fifths of them are in 
public, and three-fifths in private asylums. 
Ten madmen come from the liberal profes. 
sions toone from the agricultura)] popula- 
tien. Further. it is shown that one artist in 
every 100 is mad, one law ver im ¢ very 120, 
and one professor in every 2230 
Tre South Carolina acts of the Legisls- 
ture in recarl to the sale of liquor outside 
ofincorporited towns, and to the carrying 
of concealed weapons, has had a salutary 
effext. In one county where the laws have 
heen strc tly enforced, the « hisky trade has 
been mxluced two-thinks, and all cases where 
conceale] weapons have been discovered 
have met with punishment. Schools, man- 
ufacturrs, real estate and popniation have 
all greatly improved. 
_ Evroprras brewers recentiy had a con 
gress at Versailles. According to statistics 


| there presented, Europe has about 40,000 | 


breweries, producing nearly 2,500,000.000 


sete 


money , 


duction of Scotland and Ireland, where for- 


duces nearly a third, then comes Prussia, | 


fifty-four gallons per head ; Belgium (whose 
beer is chiefly made at Louvain, where, too, 
is her chief university,) thirty ; England, | 

Outside of Bavaria, where | 
the very babies lap beer, the average con- | 
sumption in Germany is nineteen gallons. 
In Scotland it is nine ; in Ireland, eight and 
one-half: France, four, but steadily increas- 
ing. The past twenty-five years have seen 
an extraordinary increase in the beer pro- 


merly whisky was the prevailing drink 

A SELF-CONSTITUTED committee, styling 
itself the “Committee of Public Safety,” 
has posted a proclamation throughout the 
entire city of New Orleans announcing its 
objects and purposes, the chief of which 
are claimed to be ‘‘to insure protection in 
lite, liberty, and prosperity; to suppress 


public servants to a fearless performance of 


Tue Royal Academy Exhibition, London, 
was hardly open before a zealous geologist 
marched in and subjected the landscapes 
which showed rocks and strata to a critical 
examination, He then confided his remarks 
to Nature. The paper is not so much re- 
markable in itselfas it is for a sign of the 
times. If painters are to be hauled over 
the coals by geologists, what little ideality 
is left among them will presently depart for- 
ever. The writer applauds Ruskin, the fa- 
mous art critic, for his efforts to compe) art- 
ists to be exact. 


THE system of removing the refuse of the 
houses in England is different from ours. 
No ash-barrels contaminate the air with 
their odors ; the garbage is placed in a large 
box, which is kept in the back-yard. When 
that receptacle is full, a large card, on 
which is printed the letter D, is displayed 
in a windpw, and the scavenger is expected 
to come and empty the box. If his services 
are not rewarded with an occasional pint of 
beer, he becomes suddenly short-sighted, 
and the card may remain in the window for 
a long time before he will observe it. 


It seems that the attempt to naturalize 
camels in Texas and New Mexico was not, 
after all, an utter failure. The camels used 


desert did not, for some reason, prove prof- 
itable, and they were turned loose on the 
There they lived and bred, 
until now, itis said, they roam the lower 
plains in large numbers, giving ground for 
the belief that they will continue to increase 
in numbers untila drove of wild camels 





plains east of the Rocky Mountains. | 


A NOBLEMAN who bas an estate in the | 
Tyrol that suffers very much from lack of | 
natural moisture, but on which, from the 
hills and the density of the woods, he has 
long believed that there were hidden 
springs, has emplored the microphone to 
solve the riddle, and with excellent success. | 
Along the foot of the hills he has several | 
instruments, and has connected them with | 
an insulated telephone anda small battery. 
In the time of night when the vibrations of | 
the soil are fewest, he listens for subter- } 
ranean ripples, and already has been able 
thus to discover several springs, which he 
has turned to practical purpemes. 


+ aoe 


IN respect to the popular notion that cof- 
fee is an untrealthy bevemge, that it Keeps 
up constant irritation of the stomach. and 
brings on depression of spirits. a well- 
known Enclish scientist, while admitting 
that the article cannot be taken in excess 
without producing dyspepsia and irritation. 
nevertheless asserts that, moderately nse. 
it is an invigorating, healthful and whole 
some drink, bringing a man’s hest energies 
into play. On the other hand. an eminent 
German authority declares that the ner. | 
vousness and peevishness of our times are | 
chiefly attributable to tea and coffee. these 
producing a chronic derangement of the 
digestive organs. 





A RARE chance for a governess is offered 
by a lady who advertises in a London pe- 
per. All that is wanted is that the candi- | 
Gate, “of good birth and education,” n 


| gallons of malt liquor. Grest Briteln pro-| “take the entire charge of a sweet little 


girl, two years of age,"’ be “a useful and 


| agreeable companion’ to the sweet little 


girl's mamma, ‘‘clever with her necdle, act- 


| jve and obliging, of good temper, amiable 


and unselfish, and naturally fond of chil- 
dren,’’ and be able to give “the most unde. 
niable references."" For these trifles $125 a 
year, traveling expenses and washing are 
offered, with the additional inducement that 
“conscientious and tender care of the little 
pet will be warmly appreciated."’ 


Tue Princess of Wales is known to have 
a great objection to the extreme bareness of 
arms which has lately been so popular. She 
prefers that sleeves should come down 
rather than that gloves should go up. On 
the other hand, there has been a tendency 
to display the upper muscle, and to substi. 
tute a bit of tape for what used to be a 
sleeve. The bosom of the dress was kept 
in its position by what may be called a 
shoulder-strap. How was Mr. Worth to 
satisfy the Princess, who is elegant and 
modest, and the other Jadies, who are mus- 
cular, and proud of their muscles? Like 
the great man he is, he applied himself to 
the problem, and has solved it. The Houri 
sleeve is the outcome of genius and intense 
thought. Now, the Houri sleeve is a loop 
or necklace which falls down over the 
shoulder as if the shoulder were a neck, 
and which consists of a row of jewels, end- 
ing with something like a locket. Thus the 
beauty of the upper arm is no longer con- 
cealed, and some concession is made in fa- 
vor of a modesty which in matters of 
dress used to be a virtue, but now is regard- 
ed as a prejudice. 


HARMONY and contrast in color are all 
very well in their way. The lady who re- 
fused a handsome dress of striking tint, 
saying, ‘‘My curtains wouldn’t stand it,” 
had, no doubt, the eye of an artist. That 
six pretty bridesmaids should be attired in 
what Miss Intensely Tootoo would term the 
“livery of love,’’ isa custom common on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Ladies attend- 
ing races now in particular carriages, wear 
the owners’ colors. Suits of furniture, sisters 
dresses to match, the servants’ livery, and 
the tint ‘of the panel of the carriage he 
drives—all these combinations of color are 
sanctioned by custom. The last new thing, 
however, seems carrying the matter to ex- 
tremes. Many ladies now wear skirts cor- 
responding in color, texture and material 
with the front awnings of the house. <A 
thrifty housewife, when she gives the order 
for these awnings, tells the maker to send 
home three yards of the piece for herself, 
and the same material shades the front win- 
dows and forms the dress of the fair mis- 
tress. Well, if our sisters have stolen the 
Turkish towels from the bath-room to make 
their jackets, the girths from the stable for 
their belts, why not a skirt off the outside 
awning, a sash from the outside blind, a 
striped tablecloth for a shaw] and a colored 
duster for a head-dress. These fashions have 
two decided advantages—ther are very 
striking and economical. ; 


A PREJUDICE has long since existed in 


; the minds of many persons aguinst the use 


of watermelons on the ground of their being 
unhealthy, and many cases of cholera- 
morbus, colic, and similar diseases have 
been charged to their use. A writer in a 
prominent journal takes a very different 
view of the subject, and stands up bravely 
in defence of the much-abused vegetable. 
He says: “I can imagine the horror of 


| certain readers who fancy that they are so 
| peculiarly constituted that ther can’t eat 


fruit, and ‘watermelons. Mercy! I should 
have an attack of cholera-morbus, surely.’ 
There is not, in my opinion, one such per 
son in the world who would be troubled by 
watermelons if taken after a fast day. It 
might start the sluiceways in the case of 8 
constipated person, who has been clogged 
up with bad food for a number of days and 
weeks, ani save life. If so, it would prove 
the best and safest physic in the world 
Watermelon contains about ninety-five per 
cent. of the purest water, and a trace of the 


| purest sugar, and nothing has yet been dis- 


covered that furnishes so perfect and speedy 
a cure for summer complaintes watermelon. 
and nothing else. Even when the disease 
becomes chronic, this delicious beverage— 
for it is little more—watermelon, taken 
freely two or three times a day, has often 
been known to work wonders, and to cure 
when all the usual remedies had failed.’ 
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IN PEACE. 





BY IDA M, THOMPSON. 





Over a quiet heart to-day 
Her basy hands are crossed: 
Her patient face now tells no tale 


That life was tempest-togsed. 


In peace, In rest, in love, In God, 
In heaven, where no rude touch 
May come, with burdens troublesome, 
To harm her overmuch. 


And one day, too, so I shall rest, 
With heart and brain both still; 
All healed of care, and pain, an” wrong— 
One day, by God's goed will, 
A 


In the Gloaming. 


BY ROSE KINGSLEY. 








AIN, rain, rain! How I detest the 

) country! Even a fog is better than this 

eternal mist and drizzle! It’s absolutely 
intolerable! I wonder where everybody 
a 9? 

With an impatient shrug of her graceful 
shoulders, Geraldine rose and walked to the 
window. The prospect was not enlivening, 

“What a dismal !? was the girl’s 
verdict, as she stood and watched the driving 
clouds of rain and sleet. ‘And I have nine 
more days to spend in this dreary place! 
How can Alice endure it? Nothing—no, 
nothing in the world should ever e me 
live here.”’ 

Then she went back to her seat by the 
fire, in utter discontent with herself and all 
the workt. 

“What can Alice be doing all this time? 
Making a maid of herself, as usual, I sup- 

«oxe"'—with a contemptuous curl of the red 
ip—“with two nurses looking on! I won- 
der she can be soabsurd! I wish——”’ 

Here the door was noisily thrown open, 
and a inerry mischievous-looking little dam- 
sel trotted boldly into the room, a most di- 
lapidated doll h closely in her arms. 
She danced up to the fire and clutched the 
delicate folds of Geraldine’s dress with her 
sinall fingers. 

“Auntie, auntie, me dot a new frock— 
look !” she cried, lifting aeiee short skirts 
of embroidered muslin for ion. “Me 
runned away from nurse to show it to’oo.”’ 

But the moment was unpropitious for 
Mollie. Geraldine only extricated her 
dress and put the mischievous fingers aside, 
without noticing the new frock. 

“Mollie, where is mamma?’’ 

“Me knows; she’s making Jack say his 
pravers. Me did run. Loot at my Katie, 
auntie. She’s got the dipferia, and she’s 
going to have a’ powder in currant jam ;’’ 
and the little sprite kissed the doll’s dilapi- 
dated face and held it tenderly towards her 
aunt. 

But Geraldine was in no mood to sym 
thixe as she usually did with poor Katie’s 
numerous and novel ailments. 

“No, no, Mollie, don’t tease!’’ she said, 
putting the doll remorselessly aside. 

Nowise abashed, Mollie dropped down in 
the middle of the white hearth rug and 
seated herself and her doll easily upon the 
soft fur, the child’s golden curls gleaming 
in the firelight and her merry mischievous 
eyes glancing up every now and then at her 
aunt. 

“Me shall have a watch and a new 
dollie to-morrow,” she said confidentially 
at last; “but me will always lub my own 
Katie; won’t me, darling?’ —giving her 
cld doll a vigorous hug. “It’s my birfday, 
und me wil] have such lots of valentines! 
Shall ’0o have some too, auntie Gera?’ 

“No, no. Hush, Mollie!’ exclaimed 
(reraldine quickly. ‘What was that?” 

Her ear had caught the click of the heavy 
iron gate outside as it swung backward and 
forward. Some one had passed through; 
and in a few minutes the top of an umbrella 
appeared above the shrubs as its owner 
walked swiftly up the drive towards the 
house. A softened expression “l over 
the beautiful fair face as Geraldine bent to- 
wards the fire. 

“Ah, well,” she said, nighing, “it will be 
a change at least in this dismal monotonous 
day! Tam glad he has come.” 

But when, a few minutes afterwards, she 
rose to greet the visitor, her face wore its 
former look of listless indifference, and the 
stately grace of manner was even more 
marked than usual as, after a brief “(Good 
evening, Mr. Scarsdale,’’ she seated herself 
again on the low couch and motioned to 
him to take the seat opposite. 

With quiet courtesy Mr. Scarsdale took 
the place indicated, totally ignoring, or not 
seeing, the scornful air of indifference. 

“Ah, Miss Spoilt, you here?” he said; 
_ he drew Mollie, nothing loth, on to his 
(nee, 

His grave composure irritated Geraldine. 

“A horrible Mr. Scarsdale, as all 
days seem to be here! Is it always so in 
the country ?’’ she asked, taking the feather- 
Kereen in her hand. 

“Not always. I didn’t think the country 
monopolises more than its fair share of 
rain, whatever town may do.’’ 

“At any rate, it is never so unmitigatedlyv 
dreary in town,” she returned. “Even on 
wet davs there is always something to do.” 
“I will willingly grant town the monopoly 
amnusements. But don’t you think the 
Ntigated dreariness has another source, 

fiss Cameron ? ‘Nothing to do’ is a most 
“atisfactory recipe for giving a dismal color 
to everything.” 

Geraldine glanced up in cold displeasure. 

Perhaps so,” she said indifferently. 
an she was so unaccustomed to contra- 

ction that the very slight insinuation of 
pr mee a in his words aroused her attention 
eectually. Who was this country gentle- 
man that he should presume to criticise her 


of 








nes and find fault with what she 
or did not 
do—she, Geraldine 


and wealthy, the 
darling of an pnw na 
London coterie? She looked acroms at bim 


ry t= ate of the fire, and involuntarily 
respect took possession of her. 
very foreign to her half sarcastic, half-scorn- 
= appreciation of mankind in general. 
© was not a handsome man; nor could 
any one honestly cali him ugly. 
1e was not old, nor yet very young. His 
face, with its spare determ outlines, was 
deficient neither in strength nor intellect; 
dlorfully a Coady eyes could soften won- 
y, an as he smiled down at the 
irrepressible Mollie. 

“Decidedly a man to respect, if not to 
fear "’ was Geraldine's mental verdict ; and 
with curious inconsistency ahe liked him all 
the better for the fearlessness with which he 
had braved her displeasure and found fault 
with her discontented and decidedly ill-hu- 
mored self. ' 

“Do you make a much longer stay ?"’ in- 
te ated Mr. Scarsdale at last, finding that 
Geraldine made no further remark. 

“No; I return home next week.” 

“Ah, 80 soon! We shall be very sorry to 
lose you.” 

He looked at herashe spoke. 
flush rose to the fair proud face ; poamy it 
was the reflection of the fireligh any 
rate it was so slight as to be insignificant. 

“Do you go alone?” he pursued. 

“Oh, no! Sir Henry takes me to, town of 
course ; Lady Netherly will not leave Sil- 
verlands at present. I think, shoe isin the 
nursery. I will let her know, that you are 
here.” 

She looked towards the bell hands; — 
cold and stiff as her words had been, anc 
ungracious and repellent her demeanour, 
Mr. Scarsdale did not take her obvious hint 
to ring the heli. 

“Pray do not trouble "’ he said curtly. “I 
would not disturb heron any consideration. 
I came to bid you good-bye.” 

He put Mollie down upon the floor, and 
got up, ostensibly to take leave, but in rea- 
lity to stand by the chimney-piece and coin- 
mence to move the costly ornament up and 
down. 

Something which Geraldine would have 
scorned to think was disappointment crept 
over her at his words. sre, he stood, a 
stern, strong man, an obscure country 
squire, over thirty, with not even good 
looks to recommend him, scarcely courte- 
ousto her; and yet she could not helpa 
most unusual and unwonted feeling of re- 

ret at the thought of saying good bye to 

im. What was there about him that ar- 
oused her intense in spite of herself? He 
was quite different this evening too froin his 
usual calm self. 

He appeared to be in a state of suppressed 
excitement, which showed itself in the fid- 
gety way he was moving the vases and stat- 
uettes on the chimney-piece. 

“T wonder why he will stand up instead 
of sitting down?” thought Geraldine curi- 
ously. “And, if he came to say good-bye, 
why does he not say itand*go? Alice’s 
Dresden shepherdess will be in a thousand 
pieces directlyv.”’ 

But somevhing in Mr. Scarsdalo’s restless- 
ness influenced her; she lost a little of her 
cool sel f-possession. 

“It has been a quiet visit for you,” he 
said at length, but without looking at her. 

“Yes; it would have been that anywhere, 
as we do not visit since my aunt’s death ; 
but——” A slight shrug of the white shoul- 
ders and a glance at the rainy prospect out- 
side completed her sentence eloquently. 

“Do you really dislike the country so 
much ?” he asked, 

“Yes I do,”’ was the pettish answer. 

“Is there nothing that would make you 
feel kindly towards it? Do you not re- 
member its glorious summer and autumn 
beauty, its kindly winter hospitalities, its 
free, pure, simple life? Is th. ‘re nothing 


A faint 





that can compensate for the glare and glitter 
of your town life?) Would an existence in 
the country be so very miserabie?”’ | 

Geraldine hesitated; other glories and 
triamphs rose up, before which the simple 
natural pleasures of a country life grew pale 
and insipid. j 

“Perhaps not exactly miserable, but very | 
dismal, she replied, thinking of her triumphs | 
and success. 

“But would it be quite insupportable ?”’ 
he urged. 

“T don't know; you speak so seriously, 
Mr. Scarsdale.”’ 

“] speak as I feel. I never was more se- 
rious*in my life,’’ he said briefly. 

“] suppose some people are happy here— | 
mv sister and her husband, for instance,” 
said Geraldine slowly. “Perhaps with a 
home and friends, and pursuits and inter- 
esta like theirs, one mnight be happy even in 
the country.” 

A sudden glow lighted up his face as he | 
turned quickly toward her. 

“Ah, tveralé ine——"’ 

“It's my birfday; we shall have some 
valentines to-morrow,”’ interrupted irre- | 
pressible Mollie; “and auntie won't— she | 
telled me so. Nobody won't send her | 
none.”’ 

Mr. Scarsdale caught Mollie round the 
waist and lifted her up. 

“How do you know, Miss Spoilt? Did 
she tell vou that valentines were only for | 
children ?”’ 

“No; auntie telled me nobody would 
send her none. Poor auntie! Will ’oo 
send her one and me too,” added Mollie 
insinnating] v—“roses and snow and fice and 
ickle bovs wis wings blowing trumpets like 
Freddv’s? Please do, Mr. Scarsdale !’’ 

“Very well. Mollie: von shall have one, 
sil roses and snow and Capids. What must 
auntie’s be Like?’’ he added, smiling down | 


at Mollie. : 
“I know,” said Mollie, shaking her head 


| yrieves me to give him pain. 


woe. baton big bay Mike ‘oo, and——"" | no added lines telling of regret or sorrow ; 


weldine “Mr. Searedale, 


As to valentines, I k 
y get more objectionsble and vailgar 


sibs A year.” 
“Nevertheless it is a good old institution 
and we will do it all honor. The roses and 
Cupids and les please the little ones ; 
don’t they, lie Good-bye, Miss 
Spoilt,”” he said, patting herdown. “You 
1 have your yalentine. And now, Miss 
Cameron will wish a good evening.” 
“Good-bye, Mr. Senmienn was the brief 
reply, as for a moment she suffered him to 
take her hand. 


h the words were so coldly spoken, 


Geraldine got up after he had left the room 


and went to the window. She watched the 
dark figure walking away swiftly in the 
gathering gloom till the dense masses of the 
shrubbery hid it from sight. What did he 
mean? Why had he uttered her name and 
then broken off suddenly? Why did that 


half smile cross his lips at her stiff ‘ood. | 


bye?” Above all, what did his doings or 
savings signify to her ? 

She stood listening to the dreary plash of 
the rain-drops nst the window and the 
wild moan of the wind as it tossed the 
branches to and fro. She shivered as she 
looked into the blank dimness, and detested 
the country and all it contained more bitter- 
ly than ever. 

“No,”’ she thought discontentedly ; ‘not 
for worlds would T drag on an existence in 
the dismal monotonous country. * llow 
Alice and Harry contrive to exist heroJ 
don’t know. With nothing to do, nothing 
to think of, nobody to see, and every day 
exactly like the one before it, It is horrible! 
ns should induce mo to live such a 

e , 


Notwithstanding these conclusions, Geral- | 


dine had a dim conception that she was 
wrong, a secret conviction that the whirl of 
gaiety in which she lived was all glitter and 
emptiness, 

Presently her sister and Sir Henry Neth- 
erby came down. Dinner followed, which 
was a slight break in the monotony of the 
quiet evening, but not enough to dissipate 

veraldine’s weariness and discontent. At 
the earliest possible moment she went to bed. 

In the morning the san shone brilliantly, 
the great shronding curtain of fog had lifted, 
and the blue sky was flecked with white 
cloudlets. It was all very fair, she allowed; 
but what ofthat? To-morrow the rain and 
the mist might come again, and dullness 
and melancholy reign supreime, 

On reaching the breaktast-room she was 
greeted by Mollie's clamorous little voice. 
' “Auntie, auntie, me got four—twenty val- 
entines! And there's one for ‘00 too—papa 
said so—auntie’ s valentine! Here!'’—and 
the busy small fingers seized a letter lying 
on Geraldine’s plate and gave it to her. 

Sir Henry looked up from his letters. 

“Good morning, Gera. I thought your 
ladvship would not condescend to such friv- 
olities as valentines ?”’ 

“The valentine exists only in Mollie's 
imagination ; it is a letter,’ she said quietly. 

With a pang of sorrow, shame, and anger 
she guessed who had sent itand what was 
in it. She quietly put it into her pocket, to 
Mollie's disgust, that astute little damse) 
being in a morbid state of jealousy for fear 
any valentine should surpass the glowing 
beauty of her own, and quite convinced that 
auntie Gera’s was not a letter at all, but ‘‘an 
ugly penny valentine !”’ 

4s 


ol not Arthur Searsdale here last 


night?” asked Sir Henry presently. ‘1 | 


met him at the gate as I came in.”’ 

“No,” said Lady Netherby. 

“Yos,”’ corrected Geraldine. “He stayed 
only ashort time, Alice, and would not let 
me call you. I forgot to tell you afterwurds,”’ 

Sir Henry gave ashirp glance at his sis 
ter-in-law ; but the quiet proud face batlled 
his scrutiny. 

After a time Geraldine made her escape to 
her own roomn; and afew bitter remorseful 
tears rose t) her eyes as she opened her let- 
ter and read what Arthur Searsdale had to 


| sav. The nove was quite short, but it took 


her a long tine t) read it. His wife! Yes; 
and in her heart she felt that the love of 
which he told so quictly was tender and 
true. His wife! She folded the letter and 
stayed a long time looking drearnily out of 
her window over to where Branscombe 
Woods stood out dark against the sky. At 
last she roused herself, turned away from 
the fair prospect, and opened her writing- 
desk. 

*T could not do it,”’ she said. 
notonous lite would kill me.”’ 

Then she thought of her brilliant butter- 


“The mo- 


| fly existence in London and its ever-chang- 


ing round of pleasure, its luxury, sparkle, 
and flattery, and all the other glories, and, 
as she thought, necesparies of her life. Not 


| even for Arthur Scarsdale’s love could she 


give them up. 

“After all, I do not care for him; it only 
No, no, I dare 
But I wish I had never come 


not risk it. 
I am sorry for his 


here, never seen hirn. 
sake !"’ 
— _ > + + — . * 

Four vears passed away before Geraldine 
Cameron saw Silverlands again. Then she 
eune down on a long visit to her sister's 
home two reeruit after a season of unusual 
gaiety. } 

It was a dull February evening, misty 
and chil] outside, bright with firelight with- 
in. Geraldine wax seated on herold favor- 
ite couch near the fire. Mr. Scarsdale stood 
opposite to her in so inuch the same attitude 
and with somuch of the same grave quiet 
manner, that but four minutes, instead of 
four vears, might have passed since the twi- 
light evening #0 long before. 

“Was it all a dream ?"" thought Geraldine, 


i_noting the quiet composure of his face. It 
was just asdetermined-looking as ever, with | 


V") interrupted | his eyes were as in meett 
| mo past lay between them. 


| They knew nothing 


hers as if 
Only in one 
thing was he changed. He saw in her sim- 
ply a lady to be treated will all deference 
and courtesy, nothing more. 

of each other's 
thoughts, these two once so nearly close to 
gether. Between them now was but the 
stiff politeness, the elaborate courtesy of 
mere acquaintances, which was worse by 
many degrees than downright radeness, a 
(pers was nothing to hope for or resent in 


“A quarrel would be such a relief!" 
thought Geraldine, as she answered quietly 
his easy unconcerned remarks: If he 
would stern, bitter, or even angry, it 
would be better than this frigid olvility.” 

Seemingly indifferent,Mr. Scarsdale went 
on talking. He was speaking of skating, 
which an unusually lon fromt Shad made a 
fashionable pastimes, and in which she knew 
| he excelled. 

“We had quite a gathering at Silvermere 
| Yesterday, Miss Cameron. Do yon not 
| skate?” 

| “No; I have never had an opportunity of 

oo ‘ , 

“Really! You miss a great pleasure." 
“So T suppose ; it is one of those pleasures 
| of which I have always been compelled to 

be a spectator, the natural consequence of 
| living in London,"’ she said rather bitterly, 

we the polite indifference of his words stang 

Mer. 
| “Hard lines, Miss Cameron,” he returned 
| lightly, but with a quick upward glance at 

her. 
|} “Which? she asked 
jing in the city, or net 
| skate ?”’ 
| ‘Both, T should sav."’ 

“Ah, you were always devoted to the 
country !"" 

“And you to town,” he returned. 

They had stumbled upon an unlucky 
subject. His tone was suspiciously indiffer- 
ent, his eves looked determinedly at the 
fire, and the old restless trick of moving the 
ornaments seemed to have returned. 

“How indifferent he is! thought Gerald- 
| ine inthe sudden silence that followed the in- 
troduction of the dangerous topic. “1 wish 
Alice would come.” 

In a few mninutes the door opened and La 
dy Netherby, in full evening dress entered 
the room, 

“Why, Geraldine, the carriage is ready, 
and youare not dressed! Do you know 
how late it is?” 

“Tam not going. Allee. 
parties !" was the reply. 

“Not going?) But, Geraldine, I can't go 

“Oh, ves, Alloe, you can, I know! I hate 
dinner-parties and all belonging tothein; but 
say something pleasant in iny behalf to Mra. 
Preston.” 

Lady Netherby unfurled her delicate Ivo- 
| FY fan in disinay. 

“Harry,”’ she called out to her husband, 
“here's Gera at the last minute refusing to 
go! What isto be done?” 

Sir Henry came in. 

“Why, what’sthe matter, Gera?" 

“Nothing! Don'ttease me; Im tired of 
dissipation, You must let me me off this 
time.’’ 

“Let vou off! Nonsense, Gera?” 

She raised her eyes appealingly to him. 

“You were always good to me, Harry, 
she said. “Don’t make mo go; 1 am so 
tired.”’ 

Sir Hlenry gave a sharp glance at her, and 
uttered an cruiphatie “Ten! 

“What a capricious girl you are; Come 
along. Alice ;’’ he said, offering his arm to 
his wife to lewl herto the carriage. 
dale, we can give you a lift wo Brans- 
combe,”’ 

“No, thanks ; I shall walk,’’ replied Mr. 
Searsdale moving from his place by the fire. 
‘*Besifles,T promised Mollie to vo and see the 
new school-house this evening. Isshe up 
there?” 

“Yes,” sald Lady Netherby, “and will be 
only to delighted at any interruption to her 
lessons, Gera, I think you will havea fit 
of repentance in five minutes time,” she add- 
ed as she lett the room. 

A “Good night” and the tnost forinal of 
bows with Mr. Scarsdale, and he was gone 
also. Hla he seen the pained wistful look 
on the fair face before him, he might not 
have made his farewell either so brief or so 
oold, 

So Geraldine was left alone with her own 
thoughts, whieh were not very profitable 
ones, She satonin her low seat by the fire, 
looking with sad yearning eves into the 
pest. What hal those four yvears of luxuri- 
ous gaiety, of brilliant stuceess, done for her 

four years of the great world. 

A dreary loneliness, a longing for rest, a 
passionate wish that she could stay for ever 
where she was, and nevergo back to the 
whirl of excitement, the memory of whieh 
made her brain ache and throb. 

Bat it was her own fault, her own choijee. 
Four years agoshe had put her chance of 
happiness away from her—she would none 
of it; and now nobody wanted her, nobody 
was the better or happier for her existence. 
She had bartered the true love of a good 
inan for the faseinations and glitter of her 
world, and they turned to dust and ashes in 
herrmouth. She was bewutitul as ever; 
her stately grace hiwl le ther; but the 
lovely violet eyes were softer, and the well- 
eut mouth had lines which were not there 
in the old days. The fire leaped up and 
| gleamed upon her bair; but it shone 
| brighter on the tears in her eves as she 

hastily covered her face with her hands. 

“No, he does not care—he oes not even 
remember!’ she sobbed. ‘Too late—too 
| 





sharply.  Liv- 
being able to 


I hate dinner- 











ee OO 


late! J did love him; but I loved myself 
| better."” 
| After awhile she brushed aside the tears 
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moved the room, taking up now a 
book, now an ornament, and replacing it 
mechanically. At the o she stopped, 
and then sat down and began to play low 
dreamy melodies, at last breaking into the 
accompaniment of a song. Presently she 
began to sing the words softly. 

A door behind her was partly open, an 
the shadow of a man, fantastic and un- 
shapely, fell upon the firelit wall; but she 
did not see it. In the quiet gloaming, with 
nothing but the firelight shadows and s!- 
lence in the room, she sang so fiv and 
aweetly the mournful refrain of the sad 
passionate song— 

How could I tell I ehonld lowe the: 
/ Whom that day I held not dear ' 
How could | know I whould lowe Choe away 

When I did not love thee anear ’ 


temday 


Over and over again she sang these words, 

asit their mournful passion had some charm 
for her, till at last 
with her eves full of tears, she turned again 
tothe fire. She stood close in front of it, 
and rested her head against the chirmnney- 
jece, never noticing atall figure standing 
in the deep shadow of the recess on the 
right-hand side. Presentiv the figure 
moved forward; the man’s face was grave 
and stern. 

*“jeraldine !"’ 

She started and looked up. 

“Mr. Searsdale !' she said in 
Inent. 

“Yeu, it is 1. 
four vears aro 7"" 

“Yes, she replied, avoiding his steady 
look. 

“Did you ‘hold me dear’ that day 

No answer eame at first; buat a vivid rose 
mame to her checks and crept neck 
and brow. 

“T wait vouranswer. Did vou shold me 
dear’ that day ? he asked gravely. 

“Yeas,” she said simply. 

“Then why did vou send me away ? 
There was along pause, Geraldine ylanced 
at his face—it was inflexibly grave and 
atern. 

* Because — because,” faltered ; 
rewvering herself—“I will not be 
tioned; you have no right to ask.” 

“T take upon my selfthe right. Will vou 
answer me?” 

“No,” she said defiantly, 
cool persistence. 

A slight sinile crossed his face, 

“TE think you will,” he said quietly. You 


astonish. 


Do vou remember this day 


” 


over 


then 
ucs- 


she 


roused by his 


love me, vet vou sent meaway, Did) vou 
think my love would fail you. 
“No,” she repled unwillingly, com- 


pelled to answer by the authority of his 
manner. 

“Pid vou doubt your own for me % 

“Only fora while; then T knew,’ 
atid mechanieally, as achild answers ques 
thom. 

He smiled again. 

“Were vou afraid of vour life with me‘? 

She hesitated for afew moments. To an- 
swerthat would be virtually to own her- 
self wrong, and be a confession of her pride 
and foolishness. She wlancedagain at him: 
bat his grave face showed no sien of relent- 
meg. At lest her better self conquered, 

*No—only the miunmer of it,’ shoe said 
hutobly. 

He put out his hand and took hers, drow 


shave 


wah, 0 sapien gies, vk mee! Dur Young Folks. 


—— 


her volee failed, and, | 





~ DANDIE’S ADVENTURES. 


BY k. 8S. B. 








vear ago, Dandie—or as he was usually | 

called Dan—might have been seen lying 
on the lawn at Sunning Lodge, enjoying a 
halfloze, and looking the model of a hand- 
sore little Seotch terrior, with a fine coat 
and very intelligent eyes, that opened wide 
from time to time, following every move- 
ment ofthe group assembled in the garden. 
There, on a rustie bench, sat Mrs, Acton, the 
inistress of that pleasant home, while at her 
feet on the grass were two of her children— 
Ethel, a ygirlof eleven vears old, and May, a 
vear younger, who were plaving with a 
pretty tabby kitten, that, following a cork 
tied to astring, went springing and leaping | 
and rolling over, to the great delight of her 
young mistresses and the satisfaction of 
Dandie, who knew by experience that if 
amused, Kitty would 


)s E. bright afternoon, rather more thana | 


net employed and 


| probably come and aa his ears and tail, a 


rroceeding of which he rather disapproved. 
le was, however, patient and gentle with 
her, and with the yvounger members of the 
family, though Johnny, the baby, did some- 
times pineh him more tightly than was 


pleasant. 





Johnny was allowed to throw his fat arms 
about Dan's neck, and fondle him, in his 
baby fashion, because the dog could take 
eare of himself and get away when he chose; 
but Mrs, Acton would never suffer any live 
ereature in her house to be considered as a 
mere toy, and subjected to risk of needless 
pain and injury, so neither of the little ones 
night take up the kitten, as they did not | 
know bow to handle it; and puss could 
scamper about the nursery, calling forth 
sheuts of langhter, without fear of being 


| eanugnt and worried. 


and delighted 
because they 


The children—who loved 
in animals none the less 


lJearned to be eonsiderate towards them— 





declared that never before wasthere such an 
enchanting kitten as their Topsy, and that 
as to darling Dan, he did all but speak. | 

The kitten tired herself out onl dropped | 
asleep, and Ethel, looking at her mother, 
saidd: 

“Though it is Saturday we shall not have 
papa oor Clem home; Aunt Lucy will be 
sure to heep them to tea, AS you say you 
eannot leave home to-day, shall we go for a 
walk with nurse and the little ones?” J 

“Yes, my dear,” replied her mother, 
“Johnny is awake, for T hear his voice, so 
vou had better go in and get ready at 
once.’ 

At the we 





rdsewalk.”’ Dandie started up | 


}and capered so wildly round the little girls 


pee i 


| after 


| distances, 


her close to hin, and bent down and Kissed | 
(the end of a quiet road, Dan saw a eat jump 


her Lipws. 
“Do vou fear it now, CGreralding 
“No—oh, mo! she murmured, mr 


finns 
Siilhy 


her head on his shoulder. ‘Arthur, will 
vou forgive me?” 
‘Some day perhaps. Ah, lady mine, 


vou have kept me waiting long; but T Knew 
vou would be true te vourself at- last; and 
] eould afford to wait for my wife!’ 


—_ <> 

Svakk Fawnos.—Why are snakes pro- 
Vided with fangs? ‘The natural answer isp 
“As a means of selfdefemeo” But is mot 


this idea of *self-defoerse, though obwiousiy 
eorrect upto a certain point, pushed a little 
tw far? Whatever active Weapons an ani 
mal possesses —fanus, teeth, claws, Spurs, 
beak, powers of compression, or other force 
—are given it: primarily for the purpose of 
securing ite food. Phe pythons, texusy dia 
mond and carpet snakes, anacorndas, ete, 
erush their prev by the huge eonstricting 
strength of their bodies: the immense group 
ofthe non-venomous colubers lowe neither 
this _— (with one or two exeeptions) 
nor fangs, but the creatures Uipeen Which 
thev feed—chiefly mrs, and tish 

are such as are easily held by theaid of their 
long hackward-pointinu teeth alone; while 
the three principal funilies into which pois 


frou, 11 


enous serpents are divided—whese matural 
fier ld eonsists for thet wt paurte { birds srnall 
animals, or other snakes, kill them with 


the fangs, and then devour them at leisur 
How otherwise could a cobra or rattlesnake 
secure the rats of which it is so fomd’? It 
would be torn in pieces did it attempt sucte 
a thing, and the rat would eseape with a 
seraich. 
——_> ©: Se 
\ NOVELTY was introluced at a 
concert at Grosvenor House, London, when 
four young ladies appeared on the platform 
and as they held up their hands, vou sow 
that there was only one finger availatl 
the others being tied doy The programme 
announced an csatnt-findiited waltz and this 
explained it The four young ladies sat in 
a row at the grand piano and plived their 
waltz, and it was a marvellous perforinance, 
immensely pleasing to the audience. 
—_— 


LET the poor sufferers from female oom- 
plaints take courage and rejoice that a pain- 
leas remedy has been found. We refer to 
Lydie E. Pinkhatn’s Vegetable Compound. 
5 hed at 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 


recent 


that they could seareely pass him, 

Waiting for therm when they came out 
again with nurse, little Pella carrving a new 
doll, and Johnny in his couch, Dan had to | 
be held back atthe gate from making a rush | 
a shabbilvalressed man; but onee 
fairly started, grew more reasonable, and 
trotted along steadily enough for some time 
--the children seeing him first a little in | 
advanee, and later, following at a short 


Unfortunately, just as they were passing « 


fromm one low wall to another, and vielding 
to temptation, he pushed through a gate 
that stomlajarand tollowed her. 

Chasing cats was a forbidden amusement, 
and it is strange this piece of misconduct on | 
Dandie’s part did not attract the attention of | 
his friends; but as Johnny was fractious and | 


) yave nurse trouble, she left the little ladies | 


| 
! 


to look after their dow, while thev were ab- 
sorbed in attendanee on Ella’s doll, whose 
hat would not kKeepom its early wig ; so Dan- | 
die went off unheeded, 

The eat soon made her escape, but as her 
tall disappeared down a doorway, the pur- 
eame upon a rmmound of rubbish in the 
warden through which he was following | 
her, and smelling a bone there, he stopped | 
top ill it «out. 

Phe heap 
eould be seen froma, thy gate, and 
just outside it gathered several bows who 
had followed Dan when he chased the eat, | 
amd omow } turther 


siler 


of rubbish was near to, and 


garden 


waited watching his 
proceedings. 
Unfortunat . there was among the re- 
fuse a licoftoldtorn netting, part of 
thet had eovered a fruit trae. 
Inteving to pull the bone he sought from 


asp are 


utnder the met, Dun beeame somewhat en- 
tanmzlod initsimeshes: he was aboutto shake 
himself loose, when an ill-looking lad, 
creeping up, contrived to slip a large holk 
over his head, and mid the sound of brutal 
lauchter, poor Dan abandoned his re- 
searches in Sudden pain and rushed out of 


the wate. 

There a kindly boy tried to step and help 
him. but hanzing om to the netting was the 
spoutofa broken watering-pot, which, clat- 
terinzove nedthe already 
startied and do animal so much, he 
spedonin blind terror, at a peice that soon 
lett? triends and foes far belind. 

“Oh, where is Dan?" exelaimed Mav Ae- 
ton. as, having fastened the troublesome hor 
with a pin, thrust well into dellw’s howl, 


rthestones fright 


qoritiis 


she at length turned and missed = the 
general favorite: end then the air echoed 
with cries of “Dandie! Dan! Dan!” 


while the dog was specding away in an om 
posite direction, along read, street, and ter- 
race, followed by idle men and beys, mak- 
ing a noise that would have overpowered 
the voices of his friendsjeven had thev been 


nearer. On went poor Dan, far and fast, 
his tongue hanging out of his hed 
mouth, hot, dirty, and weary, but still mak- 


to Mra. Pinkham for pamphlets. | ing a struggle to esoape from the rattle at | 


| if it is claimed; and if you cannot keep 


| —writing on and handing to 
paper with a direction for finding the refuge 


| it here!’ 


}and Mr. Nollings net only granted his re- 


his heels. Some mistaken people cried | 
“mad '’’ some cruel ones threw stones, 
which wounded him severely; some kind 
ones tried to stop him, and this attempt was 
successfal at last, as a nimble little fellow 
set his foot on abit of string that trailed 
from the netting, when, half strangled by 
the sudden check, Dan sank down at the 
base of a post, and lay still,on finding the 
clatter behind him cease. ; = 

“Better not touch him, he'll bite yer! 
was the warning ery of a man whose ad- 
vance was met by Dan's growling and 
showing his teeth. ; 

“Poor fellow! Let me take it off,” said 
the lad who stopped the fugitive, venturing 
close in spite of the warning demonstra- 
tion. 

The dog glareed up to the kind honest 
eyes now bent on him with pity, then gave 
a slight assenting wag with his ragged dus- 
ty tail, and was soon licking the hands that 
bravely but gently loosened the netting 
from round his throat. 

“What's to be done with him ?”’ 
man in the group gathered round. 

“It had better be destroyed at once,”’ an- 
nounced a policeman, shouldering his way 
into the cirele ; but as to touch the creature 
would have made him dirty, and as_ there 
was no weapon for killing dugs handy, he | 
paused, irresolute; and Tom Bright,the boy 
who had befriended it, taking advantage of | 
the moment, raising the shivering creature | 
from the ground, asked— 

“Why shouldn't I have him? 
him!’ 

“What will you do with him?” inquired 
agentleman, looking over Tom's head. | 

‘Keep him, if mother’ll let me.’ | 

“Perhaps your mother does not like | 
dogs,’ said Mr. Manvers, the gentleman, 
who spoke first. ‘What is your mother ?"’ 

“Widow—she sews,”’ said Tom, laconi- 
cally, but in civil tones; then encouraged 
by the look of kindly interest in the listen- 
er’s face, he added, “she gets very little,ard 
I don’t earn much, but I'm going to apply 
for a new place atsomething a week more.” 

“IT doubt the dog’s living,’’ said Mr. 
Manvers, “but’’—turning to the policeman 
—*if the lad has a mind totry, you may as 
well let it take the chance. Remember, my 
boy, you will haveto deliver the animal ap 


; 


asked a 


I ste ypped 


it, be sure you take it to this place. Ilere 

Tom a slip of 
for stray dogs—‘tis the address, and here’’— 
giving him a dollar—*tis some money to pay 
for a little food if you retain him, or for 
your time if you are foreed to take him to 
the hore.” 

Poor Dan gave a feeble whine, and stretch- 
ed his nose towards the departing friend, 
whoin he knew as a frequent visitor at his 
happy home, through Mr. Manvers did not 
recognize in such a forlorn object the sleek 
pet of Sunning Lodge, so, as he wanted to 
eatch a train, he hurried away. 

Tom’s home was at a distance; he reached 
it hot and tired, and his mother was, as he 
teared, vexed when, after anxiously looking 
for his return to Wash and go in search of 
employment, she saw him come with dirty, 
miserable Dandic in his arms. The widow 
was a kind mother, but she really had no 
convenience for Keeping animals, and it 
was a souree of trouble to hetthat Tom 
wanted to shelter lost and wounded dogs, 
stray starving cats, and maimed birds. No 
wonder the poor woman looked displeased 
as she exelaimed, “Tow late are vou! I'm 
afraid you'll lose the place! and bringing a 
dog, toot Now, Tom, you Know IT can’thave 





“Not in the room, I know,’’ answered 
Tom; “but To think perhaps Mr. Nol- | 
lings will let me put hin up at 
the back for a bit; poor fellow! I | 
saved him; and he’s so fond—see!’’ | 
as Dan lieked his preserver’s hand. “Oh, 
there’s Mr. Nollines!’ eontinued Tom, | 


eatching sight of thetr landlord in the yard ; 
“T won't be long. indeed I won't.” And 
the bov's voice, as well as the dog's look, 
touching Mrs. Bright's heart, she let) therm 
pass. Now Tom wasa favorite with Mr. 
and Mrs. Nollings and their daugliter, and 
night well claim some return for the ser- 
Viees he rendered to thera. Many a time, | 
Without fee or reward, he swept away snow 
in winter, watered plants in summer, 
chopped wood, and cleaned out the yard in 
Which he now eraved shelter for Dandic: 


quest, but promised to arrange a bed in an 
old barrel for the dog, and give it food and | 
Water, while Tom went to apply for the 
Situation, which, to his mother’s great sat- 
isfuction, he did secure. While the elders 
at Sunning Lodsre were regretting, and the 
little folk were weeping bitterly, over the 
loss of their favorite, Dan lay in that dis- 
tant vard, exhausted and wounded. And 
Jim Brand, the author of the mischief, had 
gone on his way laughing over what he | 
called his **fun."’ 

But people who wantonly cause herm to 
man or beast are almost sure to fall into 
trouble themselves sooner or later,and they 
have Tew friends to help them when thev 
want aid and assistance. Not long after 
his ill-matured trick to the poor dog, Jim 
was taken up for purposely and mischiev- | 
ously damaging some goods at a shop-door, 
and as he was unable to pay the fine im- 
posed, and could not find anvone who 
would do it fr him. or give him » good 
character, he had to go to prison. i 
Mr. Acton and his elder boy returned to 
Sunning Lodge in the evening, found the 
irty at home in great distress, and 
Started at once in ditferent locations to 
make known their loss, and have handbills 
printed offering a reward for the recovery ot 
their dog, and giving a description of his 
appearance. The policeman who took 
pened 2 pee concluding from the dog’s 
Xhausted condition 


that it would, dic, | 


' and put a roof over the top tier, 


F || 


thought little more about the subject, 
dwelt theless on his mind, because he 
with an accident later in the day,and had 
go into the infirmary. Several wrong 
were sent to Sunning Lodge, and 
rumors reached the inmates. They 
that a terrier had gone mad and been stoned 
to death; then that an animal answ to 
the description in the bills had been taken 
to the home for lost dogs whereupon, Mrs. 
Acton and the girls went to the institu 

but of all the anxious pleading pairsof eyes 
that were raised to meet their own, not one 
looked up from under the shaggy locks of 
dear Dandie. 

Summer went by; autamn cameand was 
passing into winter; the Acton family had 
gone to the seaside, and returned to ion. 
and Mr. Manvers, after several months’ ab- 
sence, arrived to dine one evening at Sun- 
ning Lodge. . 

“But where is Dandie?” he asked, miss 
ing the noisy greeting he expected. Then 
he heard for the first time how the pet had 
been lost. The-very next day he went to the 
spot where he had seen poor Dan hunted 
down, but could not find a policeman, boy, 
or any one else who remembered the cir- 
cumstanee, and turned away rather dis 
couraged, but resolved to renew the search. 

Ilelp was ty come unexpectedl]y, for a few 


lth 


| days after his fruitless journey, Mr. Man- 


vers met Toi outside a railway station, and 
laving his hand on the boy's shoulder, said, 
“Well, how did you get on with the dog?” 
Tom started, took of! his cap, and lifting a 
troubled look to the questioner’s face, an- 
swered, “Oh, sir, he’s got well—and he’s 
such a rare good dog, and areal beauty he 
isnow; but he must go—Mr. Nollings has 
been very kind, but he says he can’t let 
us keep him no longer. He's always try- 
ing to get out, and he barks incessant when 
he's tied up, and he heaw]s at night tefrible. 
So Jatk—we call him Jack—must go to 
the place for dogs, unless we can hear of a 
pred home for him. I can’t sell him, to 
take the chances of being treated bad,or the 
dealer down the road would buy him.” 

It nay be remarked that the dog deaer 
in question had heard of the reward offered, 
but had not mentioned this, hoping to se- 
cure the profit himself. 

“Oh, sir,’’ continued the boy, brightening 
up, and speaking very cagerly, “you was 
good to the dog before, perhaps you would 
take him yourself!” 

“You seem to make sure he wouid have 
a good master in me,” said Mr. Manvers, 
smiling. ‘I cannot promise to take him, 
but I will see this wonderful dog, and try 
what can be done for him, ifyou manage to 
bring him to my house to morrow evening. 
Here ismy address; don’t lose it,’’ and 
giving Tom acard, he hurried away. The 
next day Tom got home as early as he could, 
washed himself and Dan, and then, after 
matching a heavy meal, set off, with the dog 
by his side. 

Mr. Manvers, standing at the top of a 
flight of stairs, called ‘Dandie! Dan ! Dan!" 
as soon asthe door was opened to the ex- 
pected visitors, and Dan at once rushed up, 
sprang to him, jumped at his hands, and 
rolled at his feet, so confirming the impres- 
sion produced by his recovered appearance, 
that Mr. Manvers, convinced of his identity, 
immediately ordered a cab, and taking boy 
and dog with him, drove to Sunning Lodge 
which was reached just as Etael and May 
were going to bed. 

I think my readers may imagine, better 
than I could describe, the meeting that fol- 
lowed. What words would convey an idea 
of the delight that sounded in the children’s 
shouts and the dog's bark ? 

You may be sure Totn did not go un- 
thanked or unrewarded for protecting and 
restoring dear Dandie; indecd, the benetit 
to the boy is likely to prove very substan- 
tial and lasting, for besides making him a 
handsome present, Mr. Acton, finding he is 
intelligent as well as kind-hearted and 
steady, payee that if he will be diligent 
at school and improve himself, he will take 
him into his own oflice, and place him in a 
position far better than any the boy had 


| hoped to attain, before his mecting with 


Dandie, whom he is often invited to see at 
Sunning Lodge. Mr. Manvers, who seems 
fonder than ever of his young friends and 
their dog.now takes a great interest in Tom, 
to whom he has given some very nice books. 
As to Dandie himnself,even, were he not te 
follow properly, he would run little risk of 
being lost again, for he is so carefully watch- 
ed when outside the garden gate. The ehil- 
‘iron say they are sure he is sorry fur having 
been disobedient, and will not behave se 
foolishly again. I wonder, as he lies on the 
lawn picking a bone, or shares the rug in a 
friendly way with puss, now grown quict 
and sedate, if he really does remember the 
day he chased the cat, routed in the rubbish 
heap, and was hunted nearly to death. 


“Wat kind ofa house do you want?” 
asked the architect. “Oh,’’ replied the citi- 
zen, wearily, “I don’t want a house at all. 
I just want you to build me three tiers of 
clos-ts, like jail cells; 150 closets in a ter, 
I want t 
put up a house that will contain enouzh 
closets to satisfy my wife.” But the arehi- 
tect, Whowasa man ot broad experience. 
told him he would have to put up a thou- 


' sand closets in a tier, and make the edifice 


six stories high, and then his wife would 
say when it was completed that there wasn t 
a closet in the house big enough for a cattle 
turn around in. 
_—_—_—> 
Easily Proven. : 

It is easily proven that malarial fevers, 
constipation, torpidity of the liver and kid- 
neys, general debility, nervousness and 
neuralgic ailments yield readily to this great 
disease conqueror, Hop Bitters. It Yow 


the ravages of disease by converting 
_ into rich blood, and it ves new life and 
vigor to the aged and always. 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE. 





Drear were the world without a child, 
Where happy infant never smiled, 
Nor stirr’d a mother’s love; 
We sooner could the flowerets spare, 
The tender bud, and blossom fair, 
or breath of springtime in the air, 
Or light of dawn above! 


No monarch rules with lorglier grace 
Than helpless infancy, its place . 

Soon narrowed to a span: 
Onutstretching hands that claim as right 
All things that loom upon the sight, 
And recking naught of greater might 

That will discrown the man, 


O, little king, O, little queen, 

You rule not with the golden sheen 
And pomp of larger courts, 

Bvt sovereign Is your gentle sway, 

strong hearts and willing homage pay, 

Love seatters garlands on your way 
Where your young life disports. 


No poet utters daintler word 

Than oft from lisping lip Is heard, 
No wit moves purer mirth; 

In mimic satire babes grow bold, 

And quaint surprises they unfold, 

As first their untaught eyes behold 
The wondrous shows of earth. 

EE 


THUNDER LORE. 





N summer thunder showers are generally 
prevalent. Apart from the extensive 
folklore which has from the earliest times 
elastered round this phenomenon of nature, 
we find in our own and foreign countries 
an immence deal of curious weather wisdoin 
associated with it. 
Among some of the chief prognostications 
drawn from it, we are told how 
Winter's thunder, 
Poor man’s death, rich man’s hunger 
the notion being that thunder is good for 
fruit, and bad for corn. Another proverb, 
very prevalent in our agricultural districts, 
warns us that— 
Thunder in sffring, 
Cold will bring. 
There are, too, various omens relating to 
thunder when it comes in unreasonable 
times. Thus, according to the “hook of 
knowledge,” “Thunder in December signi- 
tieth that same year cheapness of corn and 
wheat, with peace and accord among the 
people.” The same authority further tells 
us that “Thunder in January signitieth the 
suine year great winds, plentiful of corn and 
cattle, peradventure.”’ Again, an old prov- 
erb admonishes us that— 
In February if thou hearest thander 
Thou wilt see a summer's wonder, 
Thunder in March is said to bring sorrow, 
anda popular adage reminds us that 
When April blows his horn 
It’s good for hay and corn, 
thunder at this time of year being general- 
lv accompanied by rain. According to an 
old writer, great importance was formerly 
attached to the day of the week on which it 
thundered, as may be gathered from the 
subjoined lines :— 
sunday’s thunder brings the death of learned men, 
wives and others: 
Monday's thunder, the death of women ; 
luesday’s thunder, plenty of grains ; 
Wednesday’s thunder, the death of harots and other 


bloodshed; 
Chursday’s thunder, plenty of sheep and corn; 
Friday’s thunder, slaughter of great men: 
Saturday's thunder, a general pestilent plague and 


ereat death, ‘. 
Referring to thunder at different times of 
the day, we are told that in the morning it 
icnifies wind, about noon, rain, and in the 
evening a great tempest—a piece of weather 
wisdom whieh has its exact equivalent in 
various parts of the Continent. Again, the 
quarter of the heavens from which the 
thunder is supposed to come has been re- 
yarded as ominous. Thus, a thunderstorm 
from the south is said to be followed by 
warimnth, and from the north by cold. When 
too, the storm disappears in the east it is 
stid tobe a sign of fair weather. Among 
the many similar sayings prevalent, we are 
told that “if you hear the first thunder in 
the south, make your barn floor laryer and 
‘our garden smaller. When you hear it in 
the southwest, vou may reckon on much 
hread and wine.” Virgil, describing a 
thunderstorm, tells us:— 
Kut when the winged thunder takes his way 
From the cold north, and east and west engage, 
And at their frontiers meet with equal rage, 
The clouds are crushed, a glut of gathered rain 
The hollow ditches fills, and floats the plain, 
Aod satlors furl their dripping sheets amain. 
\ecording to the Shepherd of Banbury’s 
“Observations,” “It thunders most when the 





' 


warm and moist south winds blow, which 
open everything, the earth likewise is open- 
ed, and abandance of fulminating matter is 
expired and ascends on high, which isthere 
easily, inflamed.” 
Among other items of weather lore re- 
lating to thunder we are told that— 
After much thunder much rain, 
which has its counterpart abroad. Light- 
| ning, without thunder, is popularly con- 
| sidered an unfavorable omen ; and in Scot- 
land we are told that “sheet lightning, 
| without thunder, during the night, having 





4 whitish color, announces unsettled 
weather. Morning lightning, too, is g@e- 


arded as an omen of bad weather.” In 
“Nature's Secrets” we find, that “when it 
lightens only fromthe northwest look for 
| Tain the next day. If from the south or 
| Westt lightens, expect both wind or rain 
from these parts.” It further informs us 
that “when the flashes of lightning appear 
very pale it argues the air to be full of wa- 
terish meteors; and if red and fiery, inelin- 
ing to winds and tempests.”’ , 

In the north of England, children repeat 
the following charm when they 


| 
| 


wish a 


i thunderstorin to Pass away :- 





| 


Rowley, rowley, rattley bays, 
Take the lasses and leave the lads. 
Indeed, there are numerous charms prac- 
ticed against thunder and lightning, many 
scattered allusions to which we find in old 
writers. Thus, in the old play of “The 
White Devil,” Cornelia says: 
Reach the bays; 
Til tle # garland here about his head, 
‘Twill keep my boy from lightning. 
Many of the English peasantry still plant 
the house leek, popularly called “ Jupiter's 
Beard,’’ upon the roofs of their cottages as 
a& preservative against thunder and evil 
spirits ; hence Charlemagne’s edict ordering 
that it be placed there for the same purpose, 


| Once more, among the widespread super- 


stitions associated with thunder we are told 
in dgys gone by, when its reports were even 
in number,it portended good luck; whereas 





' 
| 











wind blows from the south, and least when | 


1t biows from the east.’”’ His remarks on 
the nature of thunder are very quaint, fron 
Which we subjoin the following extract :— 
We see why it very seldom thunders when 
the northerly winds blow; for these winds, 


‘onstringe the earth with their cold, and so | 


hinder the fulminating matter trom burst- 
ing forth; and when they are burst forth 
and floating in the air they hinder their 
éfervesency. But, on the contrary, when the 


| ing for two years, with occasional hemorrhage. 


lightning from north to west was an omen 
of evil, especially if aceommpanied with hail. 
It was formerly, too, the custom during a 
thunder storin to invoke the aid of St. Bar- 
bara. Bells were also rung under a super- 
stitious notion that the sound would drive 
away thunder and lightning. <A similar 
practice was resorted to in various parts of 
France. There is an old custom observed 
by housewives of laying a piece of iron on 
the barrel to keep the beer from turning | 
sour, a practice which also prevailed in Ger- | 
many. 

Once more, lightning, it may be remem- 
bered, was regarded almost with a super- 
stitious horror by our ancestors, and looked 
upon as a token of Divine displeasure. 
Hlence whatever was struck was treated 
with reverential awe and generally separ- 
ated from human uses, 

———_—_— © <— 


(brains of Gold. 





Teach thy tongue to say, “I do not 
know,** 
Better to slip with the foot than the 


tongue, 

Choleric men sin in haste 
leisure, 

An effort made for the happiness of others 
lifts us above ourselves, 

Half the ills we hoard in 
Ills because we hoard thei, 

Man does not lack so much the knowledge 
of his duty as his will for ft, 

Measure not men by Sundays, without re- 
garding what they do all the week after, 

-The two powers which constitute a wise 
man are those of bearing and forbearing, 

Pleasant occupation tends to prolong life, 
feclings of 


and repent at 


our hearts are 


for longevity is much dependent upon the 








| 











the mind. 

Let men laugh when you sacrifice desire 
to duty, if they will, You have time and eternity to 
rejoice in. 

Bear patiently with the invalids. Their 
lives are sad enough through their sorrow and in- 
completeness. 

Good work, like the spring buds, needs 
only to be seen; no praise of It can approach the 
privilege of vision, 

Unless truth come to you, not in word 
only, butin power besides—authoritative because 
true, not true because authoritative—there has been 
no real revelation made to you from God, 

> @¢- 
“surprised at Her Recovery.” 

4 gentleman at San Marco, Texas, writes, (etober 
Sth, 1880: **My wife’s caseis the most decided cure of 
Consumption I have ever seen, Sie had been cough- 
For 
four or five months had been having fever all the 
time, ex pectorating profudely—so much 50 that she 
could not sleep at night, having night sweats, and 


' 


__ Femininities, 


News Notes. 


——— 





One must be a woman toknow how to re- 
venge. . 

A Michigan barber-shop has four girl ap- 
prentices, 

As soon as women are ours, we are no 
longer theirs, 

Talmage says the fact is, one half of the 
women of the land are more or less Invalids, 

Because a woman hasab in her bonnet 
it is no sign she always wants to stay to hum. 

Gate-posts should be set out very firmly. 
A great deal may hinge on them as jour girls grow 
up. 

At European watering places some of the 
ladies carry Japanese parasols while they are in the 
water, 


Woman may be the weaker vessel, but 





when she shrieks she can be heard a good deal further 


than a man, 


We accuse women of insincerity without 
with us than 


pereeiving that they are more sincere 


with themaelves, 
A woman is the chief engraver in Sweden 
at the roval mint, and does the engraving of Swedish 


money aud medals, 


A fashionable mother in New York is said | 


to have rouged her baby’s cheeks for baptismye as ‘‘it 
was pale that morning.** 

Love in laughing mood: A Brooklyn 
young mane ills his sweetheart *Silence,** because, 
when he wants to kiss her, «he ‘*gives consent, ** 

“Will you take some ice-cream this even. 
ing?’ **Yes, and to-morrow evening, and any other 
evening when it's a good evening —for lee-eream, ** 
she murmured, 

In Michigan there is a piano that was 
bullt in 1810, Itis stilleapable of putting the next 
door neighbor into «spasms when the right girl ts pres- 
ent to do the pounding. 

An English lady has challenged any lady 
rider in the conutry toa twenty-mile race for @,000 » 
side, horseback, and the challenge has been accepted 
in behalf of an unknown, 


A Lowell 


man has a wife of such a 


changeable disposition, that he says he loves her 
enough some days toeat her up, and the next day 


wishes to gracious he had, 

A young lady described her state of mind 
at the moment when her lover offered himself, Sli 
said, ‘It seemed as though every nail In the house 
was ajewsharp, playing ‘Glory Hallelujah.’ *’ 


The most powerful being on earth is man; 
the most beautifulis woman, The graces unite In 
her: In him @he forces, Heloves her as the embodi- 
ment ofall the virtues: she worships him as the In- 
carnation of omnipotence, 

The gentle swaying to and fro of the fan 
by the women of the world, If 
grand hurricane, would setevery windmill in 
tlon running at such a lively rate that all the 
could be ground into flour by them, 

The creditors of the Ladies’ Deposit in 
Boston will receive five cents onthe doliar, This will 
be somewhat of a disappointment to the ereditors, as 
they were lod to belleve when depositing their money 
that they would reecive © on the cent, 

The manners of women, when al! yy 
themselves, are too often Unless 
they do not, as arule, take the pains to tn 
one another, There is some arlability, it bs true, 
hut not enough to go all the way round, 

Princeton Theological Seminary has re 
eolved @100,000 from alady who will not permit her 


No doubt It ls recorded texte 
Here 


harnessed? Inte one 
eTrene- 


wheat 


bad, acquainted 


name to be published, 
that of the Spanish lady whose epitaph reacts: 
lies the body of one who, having transported a lirgs 
fortune to heaven in acts of charity, has gone thither 
to enjoy it.*? 

Women should not smoke cigars. A Buf 
falo gir] would confirm the fact by affidavit: If «he 
wasalive, She smoked the half of a flve-cent Kelua 
Victoria last week, and, being of an economical tarn 
of mind, put the ‘‘sturop’* in her pocket, She forgot 
to put out the light, however, her clothing was iy- 
nited, and she was burned to death, 

This story, of course, comes from Boston 
Scone —A street-car, crowded asusual, A lady getein: 
again, as usual, nobody rises to give her a seat, 
“Hlow I dohate tim- 
wered a gentleman 


hie 
glares around the car, and says, 
pollt« men’’? *So do T** au 
whe was balancing himself on 
lap. ‘‘Ilere Mi 

Lady Lonsdale waves a feather fan which 
is the talk of all London, It given her ty her 
husband, ts large cnongh to cover the holder down to 
the walst, and ts composed of more than fifty of the 
finest ostrich feather thprs, mounted on «ticks of tor- 
and diamonds, It 4 


another gentleman's 


or Madame take ins 


pele e,°*? 


was 


tei she! laid with pearls 

more aristocratic than the old-fashioned turkew-fea- 
therarranvgement, but net half so convenlent to han- 
dle. 

A story comes tous from Maryland te 
the effect that a few dave ago a frelvght engineer oF 
the Baltimore and Olito Railroad had a ‘falling out'* 
with his sweetheart, “holives at or near the place, 
and that the dameel, in revenge olled the rafls on 


the track In front of her swain's train, which was 
struggling up a seventeen-mille grade, It is sald te 
have taken the locomotive proper, the ‘helper’? and 
several tons of sand to overcome the effect of t'y« 
rirl*s «tratagein. 


wee OS -C*---t— 


Princeton, N. J., June %, 1881, 
liot was Papo.,, 

(,) STLEMEN:—I wae taken with the malaria! fecer 
the last of March, and suffered very much for nearts 
two months. I triedto take quinine tn different 
forms, butit had sucha severe effecton me tiat I 
could not, and did not take It, but still suffered with 


the fever, and also chills occasionally, My case was 


| pronounced by au eminent physician to be a case of 


reduced so in fiesh and strength that she could barely | 


| leave her bed, She was attended by the best phyrsi- 
cians in the State, but without any good result«. Two 
| Home Treatments of Compound Oxygen cured ler, 
| and for eighteen months she has been In better health 
than for many years."* Treatise on ¢ ompound Oxvy- 

gen sentfree, Dns. STARKEY & PALeN, 1100 and 111} 


Girard Strect, Philadelphia, Pa 


malarial fever, Twas induced to try vour Pad, and 
Tmnuet say that I grew better every day after I had 
lie lit, and had no return of the fever and chills 
I think, entirely well—at 
least I fecl as wella I took no medicine of any 
kind after putting on the Pad, and I attribute my 
eure entirely tolt. I recommend it to every one af- 
ficted as i was. Banal LEONARD 


app 


afterwards, Tam now, 


ever. 


polite te | Glances-At-You- As-she- Walks, "" | 


| houses on each side of Dio hopayate 


long while over the 


Paper coffins are coming into use. 
Tomato sandwiches are a novelty. 
Spurious trade dollars are in circulation. 
It is becoming fashionable for preachers 


to wear whiskers, 

A locomotive drinks 45 gallons of water 
every mile it travels. 

Out of every 100 inhabitants in the United 
States 16 live in cities. 

The wheat crop this year is not up to that 
of some previous years. 

In England and Wales there are 440 per- 
sons to the square mile. 

It is figured that 30,000 American tourists 
will sail fer Furope this searon, 

A Leadville newspaper boy has put 63,000 
in bank, besides being a mine owner, 

A Knoxville trader was fined @20 the 
other day for selling lemons on Sunday, 


Some of the new ponygee parasols have 
dogs, pigs and chickens painted on them. 

A Vermont hotel recently entertained a 
gentleman ona bridal tour for the fifth time, 
Florida, Mississippi and 


brewing ho beer, 


Maine, Vermont 
Arkansas are the only State 


The harvest mouse builds its nest in the 
top of standing corn, where it ls tossed about by the 
wind, 

Prince Bismark is Knight Grand Cross of 
64 orders, more than half the oxisting number of such 
distinetlons, 

Polite Nihilists have addressed the Czar, 


tendering him a cholee of methods by which to be 


assassinated, 

French graves are sometimes decorated 
with wreaths of black aud white horsehalr—selected 
for its durability, 

Colored wople at Nashville have formed 


asoclety for The stippression of marriages between 


whites and blacks, 

There are in the United States 59 life in- 
surance companies, the total lneame of which for the 
year 1870 was @<1 ss Sw, 

A very small proportion of the cows out 
of the PL 000000 tn the United States are strietly thor- 


oughbreds of any strain, 


Nevada las flieen daily newspapers, a 
yreates epertion to population than aay 
other State in the Lonlon, 

Tt is rumored that Senator Plumb, of Kan 


pust two 


nutnberingy 


sas, has cleared atvont Sry within the 
years in tolnuing operations, 

Orleans are to” be 
may be un- 


The wharves at New 
livhted bw eleetricity, 
loadesl ia the eool of the 


eo that vessels 
night. 

In Eneland persons who advertise for the 
and proise that no ques- 
finned, 


return f sole 
tlon 

A fair aire d, blue ey ed mild mannered 
bow of cleven ina New York deliber- 
ately shotababy because itanneoyed him with its ery- 


no property, 
pill be asked, are heavil 


town reeently 


brayr. 

of his twins 
daughter, *She- Who- 
livears old, and 


Sitting Bull has named 
**The-War-la-Over,** His 


one 


avery nice gtr, 


There isa very desirable parish in Lon 
port of thirteen 
treet, The Ine 


don which consists for the greater 


cole is 6, ¥ia year, 


Two Towa farmers have been at law fora 
that 


ownership of same calves 


long since became beef, The costs atmeount to 2, 3m, 
and the end be mot yet, 

The vreasy coating on metallic pistol 
cartridges is not, as many suppose, an animal pro- 
duet, although in appearauce it resembles tallow: it 
lsnof veyetable yrowth, and known as Japanese 


wart 


Qutin Arizona they are telling the story 


of a bird which entered the postoifice of Phantx 
through a window, few lutea tmiall-tag unseen, and 
wes locked in and sent toa di-tant itlon, where ft 


arrived uuhurt, 


At Manche 


anolld man was charged with felo in 


ster, England, a few days “ye, 


stealing from 


doorways of shops aod hones, Tle was first convieted 
of crime in en, anmel he ba ‘ 4 ‘care in prisun, 
with short interval 

\ pun making gvliost is the latest sensation 


in Baltimore, Dhue prickiinge te na early tm the 


night, sethe remor goes, and ceontinws fer «veral 
hours, The riilar partot the affulr that the plug 
come Trom only ote proart of the os 4 t the fremt 
rootmon the firet Moor, and that tlireet] over the 
dene 

HMuating humming birds is a favorite 
sportin Brasil andthe Weatl ! The natives use 
ree! blow ine fourteen or Mites the long, and 
pellets of cotton w ‘ ’ little creatures 
are stunned gud capture! travel 4 wlicoer® Chee ins 
with cou ota tatele alt. J the plusm- 
age injured, 

\ kd iM 1 + tte asin! 
turer, whodied recently, lett 1 his prowiste 
#! O00) should be set apart te deirav any « cper 
that might be ineurred in detomting the will 
pr ible litigation, He yawe ' ! renee that ‘ 
had ‘often beheld wit . the effort 
te Dreaa tuelr parent 

— 2. <—- 
ASITBURNAM, Maes.. Yau. 14, 18s] 

Ihave been very sick overteu Dive sil wa 
me upaspastcure, I tried 1 , by 
Cians, but they dil t ! r art ! 
lungs and heart would fill up« tani jets 
me, andiny throat was very bat I told ihren 
I never should die in peace until | had tried Hop Bi 


ters. [have taken two bottles. They have helped me 
very much, indeed. Lam now well, There was a lot 
of sick folks here who have seen how they helped me, 
and they used them, and are cured, and feel as thank- 
ful as I do that there is 60 valuable a medicine made. 
Mus, JULIA G, CusHING. 
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— wee eee a 
Joris eee Ont = ne wes owe one os 


yerning Poet ad perenne ge lin “5s its readers about 


eee se ee ad 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


About its being a labor-saving invention, destined to atore 
t was as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the 
a better way and an easier way than the old way, and tnat 
the coarser clothing of the laboring classs: that the direction 
following them: and that it was a cheap soap to ust that 
ntellivence was all that wa cessary to show the girl or was 
on its being used exactly “os ‘the directions, and should 


The Saturday Eveming Pola ecvsnae 
| these stateteeti , anc toid ots readers that 


hick away be fast Ben 


~~ uw a 
the Frank Svidalls Soap and the Frank Sod \s Be tire we Fram S ddals Scag! 
dalls Way of Wasting Clsnesnever failed f 











f +, overworked women and servant-girls ; that 


p ng pd the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes was 
vould answer both for the finest laces and garments and for 


asy that a child could have no trouble in 


. , we " hat, . ; 
rer “4 SUM Dat casivs ad» ia 
’ 


minutes’ tme on the part of a housekeeper of ordinary 
} } 


ewoman how to use it, and every housekeeper should insist 
ten to, anv excuse for not using it. 


Time Has Shown 
— - Phat these efforts have been appreciated. 
Orr spe becit Beier Sam) —— the adverti seinents in this paper 
, ~~” = nd ti noualified indorsement of ev 

rie to | << nes itt | and tne ' very 
ban. ‘ - ~Zé aim mode f- wv tne Frank Siddalls Soap 

> and the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
Clothes, the Frank Siddalls Soap has been 
ent tu every State in the Union where 
The Saturday Evening Post circulates, and 











s 
when the soe fe! in the hands of 2 perom (hy 
cf Kefinement, Intell gence and Hor | 

_ 
A nero 4 Refnemen? 
ewer we ~~ @eee ~ oot ww oe 
The Saturday Jvenne Poittad, wd le 
glad to adora an easy, clean, neat way of 
wa res thes on place of tre hard 
ale, a -* way 
: 
A we of Intellizence 
wewwvoe we 5-~~~s 
The Saturday Lvening Pott sad, we 
have no diff yon under si tae 


lowing the very easy anc sensi tie c.rections 


A Person of oe 


The Saturday Evening Joit sad, wo: 


i 


worm tuG so tpean a thing as tu ‘uy at 
article and then not follow the durections 
w strongly insisted or 
And Sensible Persons 
we - ~ . 
The Saturday Foeninge Fost «ad, woud 
not get mal wien new and .mproved ways 
were brought tutoe rnotice, but would few 
thankful that letter ways! al been brought 


to their notice 





overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 
e.ery section have written their letters of 
thanks for having had their attention 
drawn to this great improvement. 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


Has already been introduced into a number 
of public institutions through 7he Saturday 
Evening Fost and other religious papers. 
- Among others, the Sisters of the Convent 
of the Visitation, of Maysville, Ky., have 
written a splendi ] testimonial. They say 

hat the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
facti on, both in the layndry and for the 
bath and toilet. They use it for taking 
Pout grease-spots from black goods, for 

rashing burns and blisters, and for every 
househol d use 




















AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that prejudice is a sign of ignorance—and give one 
honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





After wetting the opini on of noted housekeepers it was deci decided to adopt what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store where 


sho resides, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions: 


§ Persons who do not comply with all FOUR of these conditions mast not expeot 





ist. boineluse the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. 

»{ Say in her letter in what paper she saw the advertisement. 

hall be used on the whole of a regular family wash. 
the person sending will personally see that every httle direction 


4th. Promise that 
s!/ al! he strictly {9 ‘wer 


any motice to be taken of their letters. 

Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. To make it 
carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 
in postage-stamps wil be put on; it will be enough to do a large wash, and there 
will be no excuse for a single lady reader sa The Saturday Evening Fost for not 
doing away with all of her wash-day troub 


Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully nine with every requirement. 





The Frank Siddalls IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 





Easy and Ladylike; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 


The soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use soda or lye. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; 


Heat the wash the wash-water should only be lukewarm, 
Tea a 
and comequently a tea kettle will answer for even a large wash. 
A wash boiler wich stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit 


formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which 


water in the tea-kettie ; 


injures some delicate ingredhents that are inthis soap. Always use lukewarm 
water. Never use very hot water, an wash the white flannels with the other 
White [neces The |e water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better wil! 
be the result with the Frank Sx S 
Fixst.—Cut the soap in half—it will go further. Dip one of the articles to be 
washed in tie tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard, and rub on the soap 
} giitly no’? missing any soled places Then roll the article inat ght roll, just as a 
piece 1s rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, and lay it in the bottom of the tub 
under the water, and so until all the pueces have the soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled ur Phen go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let 
the soap do its work 
Ni \iter soaking the full time, commence by rubbing a piece lightly or 
cw yoard, and all the dirt will drop out; turn each garment inside out so as to 
get at te ceams, but DONT use any more soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, 
or they wll turn yellow; and pont wash through Two suds. If the wash-water gets 
entire. y bes dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, 
ort “s rubbed in—but rub hghtly and the dirt willdrop out. All dirt can 
seadily le ‘ out in ONE sud if a streak 1s hard to wash, soap it again and throw 
hack in te suas tor a fow minutes, but DONT keep the soap on the wash-board, nor 
ying in toe water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that 


have been set by the oul way of washing 


Next come, the rinsing—which is also to be d 


lone in lukewarm water, and is for 
the purpose of getting the dirty suds out. Wash each piece hghtly on the washboar:! 
(without using ony tnore soap), and see that all the dirty suds are.got our. 

Next, toe lnue-water, which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use scarcely any 
bluiuy, for ts suap takes the place of bluing. Sur a fiece of the “y tm the biue- 
water until the water pets decidedly soapy. Yut the clothes through this soapy blue- 
water, wring ivem, and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and with 
ou! scalding r baiting a single piece. NNashed this way the clothes will NoT smell 
of the soap, bur will smell as sweet as new. Afterward wash the colored pieces 


and colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. It is not a good way, nor | 


aclean way, to put clothes to soak over mght. Such long soaking sets dirt, and 
makes the « luothes harder to wash. 


- ahleh extiodeta ae 


Dont use borax. 


Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 
NOT wiieas TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


If at: ime the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add enough water 
out of the te a-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use less soap 
next time; if not lather enough, use more soap. 


For W ashing Hor ses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalls 

it isexcellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 

on horses. Fleas, hee, foe other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt; wash 

the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 

sme.l of milking off the farmer's hands. Try the Frank Siddalls Soap for Shaving ; 

leaves t st tender skin smooth and soft; try it for Washing the Baby ; try it 

for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use generally, in place of the 

Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate the face and neck when sore from sun- 
burn, nor the baby when chafed with its clothing. 

Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison Sumac, 
or those who are afflicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotches 
on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, keching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 
Cast ie or or toilet s <7 seems to aggravate their trouble. The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health 
and dsease, and can ‘always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
youngest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and nurses 
for willy se ung burp s and scalds and all sore surfaces of the skin in preference to the 

“st ie $oa 
ruse in th e Si k Room, for Washing Utensiis, Bedding, etc., and for Washing 
an Invalid, it is highly recommended by physicians and others as remarkable for 
veing both mild and at the same time t! horoughly cleansing. 

Re ‘member it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, and it is not neceseary to 

rinse the suds thoroughly off, as 1s the case with most other soaps. 


soap is without an equa! 





ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, OFFICE OF 


FRANE SIDDALLS SOAP, 
718 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ tn New York the Ffank Siddalls Soap is sold by such wholesale houses 45 
Williams & Potter, Francis H. Leggett & Co., Burkhalter, Masten & Co., Woodruff, 


Spencer & Stout, and others, and by many retail grocers in New York and Brooklyn ; 
1s sold in Philadelphia by nearly every wholesale and retail grocer, and is rapidly 
growing to be the most Popular Soap in the United States. 
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clean, sweet and white without boiling or scalding, 
and that any statements to the contrary are either ignorant falsehoods or malicious falsehoods. 


ee 


It <urpasses all other soap, and the labor in washin« | 
is not half what it is the eld way. 


Bennett, Neb., June 18, 138: | 
rank Siddall 

lear Sir: After a trial of your way of washing with 
r Soap, it gives me great pleasure to state that it | 
rpasses all other soaps and preparations that I have seen 
ed. The labor is hardly half what it is the old way. | 

Please send me prices. Yours respectfully, 
SALOME WILSON | 


a voice from the far West, from a large co-operative | 
coacern. 
We have triedthe Frank Siddalls Soap, and the success 
.so great that we must have it. It is certainly all you | 
y itis. Lam President of a Co-operative Concern, where | 
we have eight clerks, and desire your list of prices, as we | 
ust have it. 
JAMES W. TAYLOR, 
Lehi City, Utah Co., Utah 
lune ag, 1882. 





Can be termed the Housekeeper’ Relief. 


liave used your Soap according to the directions, and 
fuiita complete cleanser and sweetener of all clothing 

1 will use no other if I can procure it, and will do all I 

n to introduce it among my friends. I think it can 
\~ termed ‘‘ the Housekeeper’s Relief,”’ for the old wash- 
tay is one of the most trying that falls to the lot of house- 
keepers. MRS. J. B. LITTLE 
McGaheysville, Buckingham Co., Va. 


lune ao, 1881, 





Mast prove a great boon to the human family. 


North Haverhill, N. H., June 14, 188: 
\ir. Frank Siddall : ’ 

Dear Sir: The Soap you sent me has been tried, and | 
the result, for clothes, shaving, and other purposes, has | 
proven yy Fy & I think its general use must prove a | 

u 


reat boon to the human family. Respectfully yours, 
. Per. EASTMAN 





Washes in the hard water of liansas. 


r: I have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, both with hard 
and soft water, and with satisfactory results, the laLor not 
being more than one-half what it would have been with 

ther soap, while the articles washed were cleaner an’! 
whiter than by the old plan. I used the Soap exactly by 


the directions. 
MARY THAYER, 
Ottumwa, Coffee Co, Kan 


June m1, 188. 





Used both in soft and hard water. 


Monticello, Minn., June 13,1381. | 
Dear Sir: The cake of Frank Siddalls Soap came to | 
hand, and I have tried it both in soft and hard water, and 
| pronounce it the best Soap I have ever used. Please | 
xive me the price by the box. 
MRS. J. W. HANAFORD 


A reverend gentioman and his family perfectly 
astonished. 


Dear Sir: The cake of soap came to hand last Satur- | 
day, and to-day we tried iton a family wash. When the 
clothes came from the wash we were astonished. They 
were—well, see Mark ix. 3 for a description. 

We are delighted, and now I want to know the prices, 
for my wife says she never wants to go back to the old 
way of washing. Yours truly, 

REV. C. GALEENER. 








A two weeks’ wash done in two hours, and the author- 
ity of a postmistress for saying so. | 


ere ; | 
I have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, and am very much | 
pleased with it, and have done atwo weeks’ wash in two | 


hours, which would have taken half a day’s hard labor to | with 


co by the old way of washing. Any woman can do her 


own washing with it, as the Soap does all the hard work | equal; it possesses all the peculiar characteristics you out with little trouble 
claim for it, and it is truly ‘a boon to womankind.”’ prige by the box. 

clean and white. Please let me know by return mail what | We shall never be without it, and you have many thanks 

| for your kindness in sending us a sample. 


Some of the clothes were very badly soiled, but came out 


it will cost, as I don’t see how I can do without it. 
Yours respectfully, 
C. WASHABAUGH, P M., 


June 15, 1881. Broad Ford, Pa. 





A heartfelt tribate to the Frank Siddalls Soap. 


Dear Sir; Thereare not words in the English language | 


to express the gratitude at the result of the Frank Siddalls | test by my wif 


Soap I find it just as recommended, and believe in time 
it will be as universally used as the sewing machine. If I 


send for some for myself an 
et me know the price. 
MRS. JOSHUA SMITH, 
Deposit, Broome Co., N. ¥ 
July 5, 1882. 





Makes flannels as soft as new 


Hornellsville, Steuben Co., N. Y, 
Frank Siddall, Esq. : 
We found your Soap to be more than you claim for it, 
r my wife says that for washing white flannels she never 
saw anything that came anywhere near equaling it, for 
they were very stiff, and had a stained look, but after one 


¢ 


and white and as soft as new 
JAMES E. BEACH. , 


A success for washing colored clothes. 


F Village, Mass., June 26, 1281 

Me. Siddall - orge Village, Mas J ine 

I received your Soap, and have used it according to direc- 
tions. It wo charmingly. I like it better than any | 
soap I have ever used. I was a little afraid of it on colored | 
clothes, but used it as the directions say, and they looked | 
as nice as I could want. Would like to know the — by | 
the box, as our grocer does not keep it. Yours truly 
MRS. SARAH P. PRESCOTT. | 





It is not asking much toa 


: wood, water, etc. 
cannot persuade any © pod tp de to order it, T shall | recommendation of any soap that we have had anythin, 
to supply my friends. Please | 4 do with. Yours respectfully, 


would like to have your Soap for sale 


can conscientiously say that it is all you recommend it to .i4 wy y of washing makes them 
be. I should about as soon be without bread and butte rat how easy a washing is, umil they try Frank Siddalls way | 
my meals, as now to be without the Frank Siddalls Soap 


a 


th the staff of this pa 
nials were copied, and THEY ARE UNDOUBTEDLY GENUINE, 
everything claimed, when the directions are followed, and will make clothes 


t 25 TESTIMONIALS that are received at the Office of THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP are 
printed in this week’s “Saturday Evening Post.” By reference to Mr, Siddall’s affidavit, 
affidavit that these testimonials are all genuine. In addition, a gentleman connected wi 
examined every one of the postals and letters from which the testimo 
proving that THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP will do 


it will be seen that he makes positive 


per has personally 








. AFPBPIDAVIT. 


~7ceooer 


Before nie, a Justice of the Peace in and for the City of Philadelphia, per- 
sonally appeared Frank H. Siddall, well known to me as a prominent citizen 
of Phi adolphia in good standing, and made the following affidavit: 


I served an apprenticeship to the Drug and Chemical Business with the well 
known Philadelphia drug firm of John C. Baker & Co.; attended three full courses 
of Lectures on Chemistry, Materia Medica, and the Preparation of Medicines, at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and graduated March. 1856; and up to the time 
of my entering into the manufacturing of Tok Fraxk Sipp ais Soap—a period of 
twenty-five years—was engaged in the Wholesale and Ketall Drug Business, the 
greater part of that time on my own account. 


I hereby make solemn affidavit that the FRANK Stppa.us Soap is not a medi- 
cated preparation, but is made from fine materials, entirely free from any deleterious 
fats, acids, or other injurious substances, and that the wonderful healing properties 
that it appears to have, on old and recent sores and ulcers, chapped and inflamed 
surfaces, and itching of the skin, tetter, salt rheum, itching piles, &., &c., sores 
and scratches, mange, and scabby skin troubles of dogs, hogs and other animals, 
must be entirely due to the purity of the materials of which it is composed, the 
clean process by which it is made, and the great care taken during every stage ot 
its manufacture to see that none of its ingredients shall be soiled by careless or 
ignorant manipulation ; and that my success in the production of such a superior 
soap is attributable to the same reason that one housekeeper will produce sweet, 
light and wholesome bread, where others, who use equally as good flour, will, 
through defective management, have sour, heavy and indigestible bread. 


I do solemnly declare that while it was never intended for, and is not, nor is it 
claimed to be, a medical preparation, or having any special medical properties, there 
is no question but that it is a valuable aid to the physician, from its remarkable cleans- 
ing, purifying and deodorizing properties, which so thoroughly remove all foreign 
matter from the skin that nature is enabled to carry on its own healing functions. 


I do solemnly declare that the testimonials published from time to time are 
copies of genuine letters received at my office in duc course of business, the 
originals being on file and open to the inspection of the public. 


I further declare that ali the claims made for it are true in 
~ every particular, and that statements that it will not do everything 
claimed, when the directions are followed, are maticious or iqnorant 
falsehoods ; that it actually makes clothing clean, sweet and white without boil 
ing or scalding or hard rubbing, and is equally good for calico, lawns, blankets, 
flannels, fine laces and fine clothing, as well as the more soiled garments of farmers, 
miners, blacksmiths and laborers; removing the grime, dust and dirt from the skin 
of engineers and firzmen, cleansing and removing the smell from milk utensils, 
and the hands of those who attend to milking, and superior for cleaning nursing 
bottles and tubing, and consequently of great advantage in the nursery; and that it 
can be made to go so much further than other soap for all uses, and saves so much 
fuel when used on the family wash, that it is the cheapest soap that even the 
poorest family can buy. 


I do further solemnly declare that it is used by myself and family, to the 
exclusion of all other soap, for toilet, shaving, bathing, and all household purposes, 
and in place of Castile soap for cleaning the teeth, and in the washing of cuts and 
wounds; and that [ have positive knowledge, from my own personal and home 
experience, that even its long-continued use will not injure the skin of those 
using it, nor the most delicate fabrics washed with it 

FRANK H, SIDDALL. 


The above affidavit affirmed ard suoscribea before me this twenty-fourth 


day of June, A.D. 18381. 
EZRA LUKENS Magistrate of Court No. !2. 


A boon to womankind. Will wash badly stained articles. 


1-7 Whiton Street, Jersey City, June 29, 1231 May &, 1681 
My wife desires me to write and say she is delighted IT have washed with your Soap according to the direc 
the Soap you sent as a labor-saver and thorough | tions, and find that it does all you claim for it. Some of 
lcauser. ‘*She never saw the like.”’ It has no the artucles were badly stained, and it tuck the stain 


st labor. Please let me know the 


MAG. A. PETTUS, 
Paraclifa, Savier Co,, Arkansas. 
Very truly yours, 

F. CROWEN ~ 


It is hard to go back to the old way. 


The Frank Siddalls Soap saves money. Murdock, Douglass Co., Ill., June 16, 088: 


Morristown, St. Lawrence Co., N. \ Sir. I found your soap to be all it is recommended, for 

Your Soap was received and given a good it saves me more than half the labor. Ris hard tw go 

back to the old way of washing 

Saves soap, you sell it and I will send for sume, f 
it works 


Dear Sir 
It saves money in several ways, to wit ritos remarkable how 
Will always be glad to give it the best 
KATE KRACHT 
GEO. H. RUSSEL 
: i , A most wonderful and labor-saving discovery. 
P. S —How can we get the Soap? We keep store, and 
Forest Home, Warren Co., Miss., June 14, 1881. 
ne Se Frank Siddall, Lsq. : 
Your Soap fulfills in every particular all you claim for it 
Washed forty-five pieces in two hours, and It is so satisfactory that my wife wishes me to buy a box 
never saw better washing. of it. Itis a most wonderful and labur-saving discovery, 
wha ind I shall not hesitate to recommend it in the strongest 
Bonham, Fann n ( ounty, Texas, June 14, 1281 terms to my neighbors. Send me your terms for one or 
We gave your Soap a fair trial ona large wash for six jnore Loxe Yours respectfully, 
rsons—executed the whole jub in about two hours, and L. RAWSON 
ind the soap everything it is recommended to be. I never Fe 


: 2 as wee ie el : saw better washing ; the ladies are delighted, and now I 
washing with the Frank Siddalls Soap they came out clean | want to know the price for two or three boxes. 


“A person don’t know how easy a washing i« 
until Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
Clothes Is tried.” 


Arapahoe, Furnas Co., Nebraska, June 9, 18. 


Yours truly, W. E. CARME’ 





As soon think of doing without bread and 
butter. Tried your Soap yesterday on a big wash, and I can 
“ ~ . : . thanan! ally say that it does all that is claimed for it and 
After giving the Frank Siddalls Soap a thorough trial, I thes came off the line cleaner and whiter than the 
A person don’t know 
f washing ; it dues away with the hard wor 

MRS. M. 1. THORN, Now | want to know the price f the Soap by the box, 

Box 200, Alden, Erie County, N. Y for Lexpect io use no other. Kespectfully yours, 
SALLIE MEYERHOEFFER 


June 27, 1881. 





| 
| 
| 





Ged bless the inventor of the Frank Kiddalls Seap. 
Blossburg, Tioga Co., Pa., June 15, 1884 
Mr. Frank Siddall : 


Your Soap was received and used by the directions, aad 

I was surprised at the results, Your Soap is ull you claim 

itty be God bless the inventor of Frank Siddailk Soap! 
Yours respectfully, J. P. MORRELL. 


Its softening offects on the shin a reality. 
Yazoo City, Mississippi, July 5, 188: 
I have given the Frank Stddalls Soap a trial under my 


pogenes re, and am more than pleased and satis 
ied with the result. In additiod to its other merits, ft 


| takes out sewing machine oil stains like magic. I am In 


love with it for the toilet and bath, When the lather ix 
allowed to stay om the body the skin feels as soft and pli 
ant as if it had been anointed with oll or cream. Please 
let me know the price by the bex. 


MRS. M A. HARRISON 


Charmed with its wonderful work. 


St. Joseph, Louisiana, June a0, 13e1 
Have tried the Soap in strict accordance with the direc 
tions, and am charmed with it. Its work is wonderful. 
would like to know where to get more, and the price by 


| the box 


Diease let me know how | 


MRS. H. NICHOLS. 


From a Philadelphia Grocer, showing that sensible 
wash-women recommend it. 


6rst St. and Hazel Av., West Phila , July 7, 188: 
Dear Sir: We have been using your Soap for some 
time, and find it all that you promise. Our wash-woman 
uses it Just as directed, and has no trouble in washing, and 
we sell a great deal through her recommendation. 


J. C. HAEFLICH, Grocer 


The dirt all came out with the Soap. 
Hadley, Lapeer Co , Mich 

Dear Sir, We have followed your directions, and are 
very much pleased with the result. While we were wash 
ing out the soap from the clothes the dirt all came out 
We have never used anything to wash with that began tw 
compare with your Soap 

ease inform us what your terms are, and oblige 


MRs. A. N. HAR 


The rubbing is so light that it does not seem like werk. 
Muldoon, Mississippi, June 27, 188s 
Mr. Frank Siddall ; 


Your Soap received, and gives perfect satisfaction. ‘The 
only trouble with it is that the rubbing is so light that It 


does not seem at alllike work. How, and at what price 
can 1 obtain the Suap by the box? Yours, ete., 
MRS. A. KILMER 


The happiest wash-day In thirty-seven years. 


Dear Sir 

My wile and servant have given the Frank Siddalls Soap 
a trial according to directions And now let me sa 
Thirty and seven years have I lived in this evil wad 
and never before have | seen such a happy wash-day ; no 
steam, no heat, no unpleasant odor, no work, se send 
price for bux at once, as we wautitin time for the wash 


neat week Very truly, 
J.C. STEPHENS 
Trinity M. E. Church 


Lafayette, Ind., June 2a, 1841 


A prejadiced Jury decides In ‘avor of the Frank 
Siddalls Soap. 


Lutler, Peadieton Co P kK Fes June 14, 138: 
Have just put The Frank Siddalis Soap on trial, hav ng 
submitted the case to a prejudiced jury (my wile) The 
verdict is in favor of the Soap. My wife says it will do all 
that is claimed for it in the way of washing clothes, and no 
Please give me informat on as to how it can be 
‘ours tru y, 


C, A. WANDELOUR 


mistake 
proc ured 


Not only all, but more than is claimed for it, 
and Frank Siddall will be regarded asa 
public benefactor, 


wy LarimerSt , PO. Bows Devver, Col 

July sce 
Ihave used The Frank Siddalls “ap a rected, and 
was gratified to find that it was net only al, but more than 


you claimed for it. As soon as your Svap is in general use 
you will be regarded as a public benefactor. Please advise 
me of the price by the bux, for I must have it for my use 
as I find it good for all purpeses ; and although when I 
sent for it Lthought it to be a humbug, I now nest cheer 
fully bear testimony to its genuineness and worth 

Yours very trul 


MRS. M W BRANDENBURG 


The Frank Siddallsa Sou p too much for the 
black, waxy soil of the West. 


Brandon, Hill Co, Tex , June a2, 4c; 
Dear Sir: To-day my wife } done a big wash w 
your Soap, and is delighted with it; says it don’t tae hail 
the water the cold way does, ard » don't have two stand 
over a steam bath from boiling hot suds, and the clothes 
dry out clear an i white. and sme | as nice. 


Our blac«, waxy soil makes clothing awful dirty, but 
your soap roots it out with but litile rubbing 

Our water is very hard, but your Soap washes nicely in 
it, and we did not have to use soda or lye as we do when 
using other suap. Please send prices 


GEORGE PLANCHARD 


sk for one wash-day a FAIR, HON EST TRIAL of the Most Wonderful Soap and the 





Most Wonderful Way of Washing Clothes Ever Discovered. 





The Frank Siddalls Soap is excellent for washing mirrors, window glass, car windows, and all kinds of glass vessels; also for washing milk 


utensils, and for removing the smell from the hands after milking. Where water is scarce or has to be carried far, it is well to know that a few 
buckets of water will answer for doing a large wash when the Frank Siddalls Soap is used according to the directions. 


For Sale by a number of Wholesale Grocers in Pittsburgh ;—S. Ewart & Co.; Currie & Metzgar; Johnson, Eagye & Earl; John Porterfleld & Co., and others. 
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N ew Publications. 


“Monsicur, Madame and the Baby,” is 


full of rare beauty, shrewd sense, genial 
philosuphy, telling humor and touching 
pathos. Asa faithial picture of life it has 
never been surpassed, aad probably never 
will be. So eminently successful has it 
proved in Paris that it has run through over 
«a hundred editions. It is in three parts, 
treating respectively of “The Bachelor,” 
“Madame, and Housekeeping,” and -The 
Kaby in the Family.”’ It consists of a serics 
if studies, esaave or tales, all neatly linked 
lbogether, and fortuing a@ ootap ete history of 
s Young toan, a busted, a wife and a baby. 
Phe book is extremeiv Vivaciousand is sure 
tlittis ili re vulers, 
Philadel pila 


| ie oe ancl latwiily 
I 3 terwon A lLraAletds, 
Price 74 conts 
MAGAZINES. 
The North American Remew for Septein- 
heropens with a profoundly philosophical 
articleon “The Church, the State, and the 
School,’ by Prof. William T. Uarris. M. 
J, Savage treats of “Natural Ethics,’ show- 
ing that the principles of merality are root- 
ed in mans nature. The flon. Johm. A. 
Kasson gives a history of the “Monroe De- 
«laration int prowes that the ore dit of tor 
mulating that cardinal deactrine of Atert- 
ean statesimanship isdue to Jolin Quinney 
Adams. The Kev. Edward Everett Uale 
writes of the Taxation of Church Property. 
Phe other articles in this nunberof the Re- 
view are “Jewish Ostracisca in America,’ 
by Nina Morais; ** Plie Decay of New Iony- 


land Thought’, by the Rev. Julius Of. 
Ward: | ‘Caliost-s rh, by Prof, F. HH. 
Hedges and “bhacthious History,” by Ros 


siter Jelinson. Pike latterarticle in a seath- 
ing criticisin of Jefferson Davis's reeently 
published historie;) memoir, Piftw eanuts 
wer oopyv., } ive dollars px rye ir. Addr ss, 
The North Atmerican Keview, New York, 
ms Bs 

The September number of Lippancott . 
Vagacine is destined tor hot weather read- 
ny, the contents being wholly of a light 


and lively character, and sketches of seaside 
and country lite predonina Miss Kose 
Kingsley Goneludes ber cies thon oof the 


Cumberland Border with @ plems uit ec sant 
ota visit to Naworth Castle. tue seat of the 
Howards. Svit, aquatntand pritgitive wat- 
ering-place of Norti Geriumny, is deserived 
In one articleand Old Nantucnwet in another, 

tle ee Nr Atterpeoom in 
ued faithful 


while a third, «1 
Wiest Jivala . i sas rihit 


pieture of 1 new J rliand Moaurice 
bhi Thipeseon ittractiveivolthe “Dhiatuntes 
eof thre (eres id hMadward ©. Bruce dis- 
cusses A Dish ot Vew itil, **A\nnttaal 
Soeretivetiess Is Tlie Su teolad uvibttul 
chapter of Dr. Osy Ps fAcrolouwioul Curios 
thie, \ thew » Pine Vaaleours,’’ bey 
Siierwood Phormer, ds leopetam dm this mua. 


ber, and promises ty be stroma in dniterest as 
well as sparkling tno stvle. ‘There are seve- 
ral short stories «brant, “A Pretty Kettle 
of Fish,” bby Mrs. Chamimoney, and «The 
Dbress-Maker at tareen Harbor,’ with the 
usual variety of short papers and poenms. J. 
BK. Lippineott & Co., Publishers, Philadel- 
pliia, on 

Nerviner’a Movthiy for September, eon 
tains the eontiiiitiomot the two novelettes : 
“Queen Titenin bw Hyjaliar Hjorth Bovw- 
essen; and td Daughter of IHlenrvy Sage 
Rittenhouse.” Ntnongy the other attractive 
featuresare: TLow to Altecourteovernment, 
*’The Society of Deeortiwe Art’ in New 
York. An aecount ofits history and work, 
with twenty-two illustration ‘A Bov in 
(iray.” *NVietor Hugo asa Draniutist, et fow 
to Build an Tee Yaeht.”” A | deseriptive ar- 
ticle, with eruplete plans and fgures. A 
Russian Artist with four illustrations of 
his more lumportant Works: “Sturs of the 
Sea,’ illustrated byw Beard: “Phe Whe 
as a Symbol in) Relision,”’ numerously 
Hlustrated; «The California Big Trees, 
illustrated; ete. Price, > eonts; M a vear, 
Sold everywhere. ‘The Century Co. ”For- 
merly Seribner & Co., New York. 

The London Queurterly Review for July 
eontains the followin interesting and in 
atructive articl ss: “Madame De Stuel. a 
Study of Her Lite and ‘Tinnes.” Sir Richard 
Temple's “India in’ Tsea.0 s+ Tarth quakes, 
Their Cause and Cfrigit "EP lycormeis A pUinas 
and the Vatican’? «Walks in Enyalane, 
“Florence,” ‘Sehlicimann'’s lio,” ** Raeli- 
eal History and Tory Croverniment,  Enelish 
Trade and Foreign Competition.’ Leonard 
Seott Publishing Co. Reecived from W. EB. 
Awiber, this city. 

Arthur's Hlome Magacsine 
is fullofarticles both usetal and instructive. 
In every r speetat fully bears out its name 
as regards oo ada ddness for the 
Arthur A Son, Publ 
phia, $2.00 4 your. 





for Sse pot riter 


eirele, sheers, Philadel- 


NEW MESIOC. 


— 


The mist re nt number of Saalfield's 
Superior Pet Musical 
tains the following songs "Douglass Tender 
and True, “It was a Dream.’ «Further 
Through the Wool. cach of whieh is well 
worth the price. Saalfield, $30 Broadway 
New York. : 


Libraries oon. 


oe 

THIsstoryv is tollef Fechter: The great ef. 
fect of a picee bre wos plaving was tle 
ing of ashipover the stage.the waves being 
due to the heads of smiall bows working 
about under the canvas ocean. One night, as 
the ship was vliding aeross the stage, with 
Fechter standing in the prow, there in the 
midst of the watery waste stood « sr Ul bow. 
The eves of the audience were tpror bit and 
the illusions of the stage were about to give 
wav when Fechter cried “Man overboard 
and, reaching outoverthe waters as the ship 
* on its way, he seized the urchin and 
him over the bulwark into the vessel. 


cr... 
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THE SATURDAY 








COURTSHIP VS. MARRIAGE. 


! 
| Only don’t propose tome! I really like you sa, 
| We sult each other charmingly, at ball or feast, you 
know. 
We can brighten for each other best the revels care- 
lew: hours, 
We can gather from cach other still the moment’+ 
passing Bower. 
We ever best can gladden life's river as it Bows 
Though saony beds and quiet -but 1 hope you won't 
propor. 
Let us still be emiling when we part, and happy eben 
we meet, 
Let us together pluck the bloom of Uhe flowers at our 
feet; 
Let us leave the deeper things aloue, and laugh, and 
sing, and dancer ; 


Aud firt a little now and then, to speed an hour 
perchaner. 
Oh! there's a deal of pleasure In sunny links ihe 


thhomer : 
Don’t break the rosy ties Just vet -and, Charley, 


pr p ~~. 


U.N. Noone 
ee 


Humorous. 


Pig-headed people pre generally bores 


A man is known by the company lic heeps 
eat of, 

The seashore isa place where you can a] 
ways find sabbathQereakers, 

Never jestin affairs of business. There 


is no money in even a capital joke 


A jail bird is one of the fowl] Kind. whose 


wings have! 


wen clipped bs legal procs 
Anenterprising book-publisher is about 
te issue the Comet series, [It will be dewoted te tales, 
If you should be asked when a cat is like 
tteapot, you might reply ‘*'When vour teasin’ it,** 
Are the imaginary pictures one sees inthe 
giowlng coals an evidence that the tire draws © 4 
A man shot and -killed an Indiana toll 
bridge keeper because the keeper would not let him 
pass free; yet the toll was only five cents, while the 


cost of the powder and shot was six cents, Itis |} 
no wonder that some people never accumulate any- 
thing. 


Mine. V. has induced her daughter to 
ter ganaction for separation against ber husband, 
and is the first witness called forthe plaintit, Jude 


Your profession ¢ Witness, with energy -Mother- 
inlaw! Jdudyve, himeelf a marricd man-Judgment 
for defendant! Call the next case, 


“Whois she?’ asks all the old ladies at 
Richfield when a neweomer arrives, ‘‘and how long 
isshe poing te stay?’’ If the answers arc rewarded as 
satisfactory they speak to the newcomer, If not they 
soubberrivhtand left; and this Is the way people 


at frozen out’? at the summer resorts, 


The following notice by a Virginia black 
aruith jnelieates readjuster sentiments cm the part of 


**Ntin De copartue 


Mose’s partner: 
fore rest-etlug betwixt meand Mose SkKinneris here 


Hhip hereto. 
by resolved, Dem whatowede tirm willl settle wid 
me, and dew what de firm owe will) settle wid 


MM irse 


A Christian: ‘‘What > are you doing 


there #° asked an elderly and plous-looking skater of 
avoung man whobhad fallenon the lee, and was rule 
bing his thigh with considerable eneryy, **Doing ?** 


hie ‘ laimed, pre lng iis jaws together to keen back 
. volume of profanity, “Why, I'm trving to be a 


‘You're sister Jennie’s feller, ain't you?’ 


asked little doe, “Well, what do vou think alont 
it was the replying question, accompanied by an 
awful blush. **T fink,** sald the little one, *‘that 
matina seolds awfully “bout the “me rgarine on sour 
hair gettin the wall-paper dirty.’* There’s whore the 
youngster made a mistake, Ile drew on ‘ " 


candy that trip. 


It is difficult forone to understand how a 
woman can be happy whose sealskin sacqne ba. bear 
lengthened by sewing ona plece of far. she oktiow 


that her sacque is shert, and everviody kou®s. that 


her saeque is short, and evervinady hiss that she 
hKnows that evervhody Knows if, and she &mow. that 
evervoody kiows that she knows that ever vtraty 


hnowsit, andevervinely Knows that she Koow. that. 


evervirady Knows that she Knows that « 
hiows that she Knows it. 
> - ——— 
“Et ie Curing Everybody.” 
“*KidneveWert fs the most poy 


write adruggi.t 


lar medicine we sell** It should be tw rig 
other tiedicine ha uch speeifie actlor 1 
bowels and hidne . Ai vee Dave theese 
whieh tndleate ti rderange«d Kidt 


fall to procure it and use faithfully, In liquide or dr 
form itis seld by all druggtists,--Salt Lake Cit Iri- 


hume 


————— - — 

840 Rif_e for Only 815. 

The Evans Seshot Sporting Rifle, 
(.. Rideout & ¢ 
Weare positively assured that) the 


t advertieed by F, 
o., oO Barelay St., is a great bargain. 
retail price 
these Rifles was @#i each: anyone can get the same 
Rifle now by sending toe the abeve-enamed firm only 
e) Phev offer te refund the monewv sent if the hit: 
Is notas represented, Read their advert! sy 
thiis bssue 

—_ - <—-— 


Important. 
When vou visit or leave New York Citv, save Iar- 
cage EApressage snel Carriage Hire, stem at GRanp 


UNION Heres, opposite terand Central Depot. 4 
elegant rooms, Gtted upatacest of ome million d.l- 
lars, reduced to fl and upwards per day. European 
Pian. Blevator, Restaurant supplied with the best, 
llorse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all «s 

Thrta. Families can live better for less monew at th. 
(rand Union Hotel than atany other first-class hotel 


In the city. 
—__> - > -_- 
The “Old Reliable’ Camden & Atlantic BR. R. 
For some weeks past this Company has been 

avery heavy business, the entire rolling stock on 
sone davs having had to make two round trips over 
the road. Notwithstanding this, the trains have 
been running regularly on time, and ft fs very rarely 
that a train does not arrive punctualliv. The roadway 
and equipwent are in such exeellent condition that 
the run tls constantly made within schedule time. The 
ruoning time of express trains this season is 55 to 


| minutes, and on Wednesday an S-minute train start. 


| ed late, and arrived tn Atlantic City on time, baving 


made the trip in 7% minates. This Company claims & 
number of aivantages over its competitors, among 
which Is the baportant one of delivering passengers 
at the various points on Atlantic Avenue. The 
Woxtruff parlor cars, which run on this Company's 


eX press tratus, are Une most comfortable cars running 


tu ap) seaside res 
but Beents, The season has been at it height fora 
couple of weeks, bat the rush ts still unabated, the 
travel between Satarday and Monday being particu- 
-larty large. Express trains leave this ¢ ynpany’s fer- 
ries at 9.0) A. M., 2.9% 4.60, and 4.4 P. M., and on 
Sund.vsat 7.3 and 9.4. M. Other trains are give B 
im the titae tatel 
> @¢- 

Sa@- When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these colamns they will 
confer a {avor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saterday Evening 


Poa. 








Thongh Shaken in Every Joint 
And fiber with feverand ague, or bilious remittent, 
the «vstem may vet be freed from the malignant virus 
with Hlostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Protect the system 
ivainst it with this bencfleent anti-spasmodic, which 
rthermore a supreme remedy for liver complaint, 
mstipation, dyspepsia, debility, rheumatism, kid- 
ney troubles and other ailments, 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 


The Greatest Variety of Goods in one Estab- 
lishment inthe United States. ' 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 


Underwear, Laces, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, Linens, Gentle 

sovs' Clothing, Housekeeping 
, are sold with privilege of ex 
change or refund of money if not satistac- 


tory upon examination at home 


Our New Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one large 


Ladies’ Suits, Shawls, 
men's and 


(roods, ete 


book, With asystem of ordering goods by 
letter more convenient than any heretofore, 
will be mailed, without charge, to those 
whe send us a postal card containing name, 


town, county, and State 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Store, hnown at the Grand Depot.covers 
the Block at Thirteenth & Market Sta. 


Piles Can be Cured! 


Ves, radically and permanently enred—THFE MOST 
~FVERE © ASES Ho frotm one te tWotmenths® time. We 
; t arclvertin~s 

NO CURE, NO PAY! 
But WE bo advertise the OS LY SCRE CURE for Plies in 
the ¥ rhs aa Peau Turhish «a iarge pumber of genuine 
test nh phave been cured than 


tll other Pile Remedy imanufaeturersin the U.S! It 


‘0 Cas wiht 2 Sale Pa 


qt Drives all Pain Away in One Day's Time! 


Fm Tom Ane he 


I: is Undoubtedly the Greatest Boon to Sui- 
‘ering Humanity Extan:! 


Don't Send us One Cent 


Until vou have proof that Brodhead's Pile Remedy fs 
eXactlv as Tepres red, but send us abToNnce vour 
bame and adiPess torover ¥O most remarkable cures 
m record, and a tr atise on the tise and syinpton s 
of the dise ane, It vou lave the Piles, bear in mined 
t - we will guarantee 30Uu a eure for less None, 
and greater spec Mn vous t t : 
Write us Anite Bc en  erneee, 


W.F.BRODHEAD & Cco., 
28 Market St., Kittanning, Pa. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


nd Prostration, fro: 
Or inaiscretion, is radically and promptly cueate 


EUMPERETS' BIMEOPATEIC SPECIFIC No, 22 


Deen tn use 2) years, and ts the most - 
edy known. Price $! per vial or 5 = Bape yang 
of powder for $5, fent Doct free on receipt of price 
amphrcys Moucopathic Medicine Co... 
109 Fulton Birect, New lee 





ct Cure Piles with Lightning-like Rapidity! | 


HEALTH IS WEALTS 
| STEALTH OP BODY 18 WEALTE cv urn 


wrt, the additional fare In them ting | 


RADWAY?S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVER? 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, st 
clear «kin. If von would have yoor "eck none anda 
bones sound without caries, and vour com 1 Your 
fairue RADWA YS SARNAPARILIT Cw ou 
| sea.vEys- en a 
remedy Compesse of ingredients of e 
medical properties essential to purify, heat aay 
poh tig rh oy wr alee and wasted body 
“ICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and 4 -ENT 
i ¢ treatment and cure. PERMANENT in 

No matter by what name the complat : 
signated, whether it be Serofula, Consumpeiny ~ de. 
ills, Licers, Sores, Tumors, Boils, Erysipel pd = 
Kheum, diseases of the Lungs, Kidneys laddee 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or Bowels either 
chronic, or constitutional, the virus of the disease is 
| in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and builds 

and sae * eee or ~~ — Wasted tissues of the 
system. -If the blood is unhealthy, the c 
pair must be unsound, : et ee 

The Sarsapariliian ‘Resolvent not only is, 
compensating remedy, but secures the harmoniou 
action of each of the organs, It establishes throu b- 
out the entire system functional harmony, and - ‘ 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy cur. 
rent of new life, The skin, after a few days use of the 
Sarsaparillian becomes clear, and beautiful, Pimples 
Blotches, Black spots, and Skin Eruptions are re. 
moved; Sores and Ulcers soon cured, Persons sup 
fering from Scrofula, Eruptive Diseases of the FE 
Mouth, Ears, Legs, Throat and Glands that have ace 
cummulated and spread, either from uncured dis. 
eases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive sublj- 
mate, may rely a oer a cure if the Sarsaparillian js 
continued a sufficient time to make Its {impression on 
the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicines than any other preparation. Taken jp 
Teaspoonful Doses, while thers require five or six 
timesasmuch. One Dellar Per Bottie. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST ANI BFST MEDICINE For 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 





ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL_CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL- 

’ rHER MED- 


LARS FXPENDED FORGO 
ICINEsS OR MEDICAL AT- 
TEN CE. 


LNDAN 
THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY RELIFF Is 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIsf, 
In all cases where pain or discomfort is experi- 
j enced, or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Billous 
Colic, Inflammation of the Bowels, stomach, Lungs, 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quines. Fever aud 
Agur, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Tie Dolorenus, 
| Toothache, Earache, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
or with Lumbago, Pein in the Back or Rheumatism, 
or with Diarrhaa, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Sealds or Bruises, Chilblafns, Frost 
| Bites, or with Strains, Cramps or Spasms, the appli- 
eation of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


4 VEGETASLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL 


Perfeetly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, sud strengthen. 

RADWAY's PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, ¢ Oonstipstion, Costiveness, 
ludivestion, Dvspep-ia, Billousiess, Fever, infiam- 
mation of the Dowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera, Warranted to effect a perfect 
eure, Purely vegetable, containing no mereury, mine 
erals or deleterions Grogs, , 

Bs Odserve the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Dice stive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fudues- of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stemich, Nonsea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Fool, Filiness oo Weight in the Stomach, Sour Erue- 
; tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimnessof Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deticieney of Per>- 
Hiration, Vellownes. of the Skin and Eves, Pati in 
Bu side, Chest, Lituts, and Sudden Flashes of Heat 

urid tl j l 





~_ 
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; S¥stolu ofell the aboveenamed disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
anaptperson the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among Which mav be named : 

“False and True,”’ 

“Radway on Irritablic Urethra,” 

“Radway on Scrofula,”’ 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTs, 


READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 32 
Warren Street, New York. 
8e@~ Information worth thousands will be sent tu )vu 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the valur o- 
Dk. RADWAY's old established R. R. R. REMEDIE= 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, 4 
there are Pulse Resolvents, Reliefs and Pills. Be 
sure and ask fur Radway’s, and see that the ual 
*“Radway'’ is onwhat you buy. 


*““NEUTRO-PILLENF,** the only HAIR Diss) -- 
ENT known, PERMANENTLY DISSULVES superfiicts 
hair, kooT and BRANCH, in five minutes without 
pain, discoloration or injurv. Price, $.0v. 

‘CLEOPATRA’S SECRET" quickly develop: © 
restores the tigure te the proportions of perfect narer 
— 4a certain specific orton energies, or ners 
debility in either sex. Price, #2.00. : 

send all orders to THE WiLCOX CHEMIC \! 
PREPARATION CO.,, &2 SPRUCE ST.. PHILS. 1: 
| J "DG E By sending 35 money, or # —_ 

¥E4 age stamps, with age, you will re- 


( ) R ceive by return mail a correct pie- 





Tit ture of your future husband or wife 
YOURS#! i with name and date of marris&: 
4D w. POX, Box #, Fultonville, >.3- 
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A bone of contention—T he jaw bone, 

Niagara Falls—and what's to prevent it? 

Tickling the "—Playing aguinst a 
faro bank. 

A rod and lyin’ catches the biggest fish of 
the scason, 

The rétired theatre staris always an ex- 
acting creature. 

When a dog howls at night it is asign of 
death. It is if we can get at the brute. 


“T haven’t tasted a drop in ten years,"’ as 
servant tendered him a ylass 





‘fancy’ 


the tramp sald when the 
ot water, 

From the 
charge, one can readily linaginue 
fashionable. 

There are plenty of cool people even in 
hot weather, but&the man whe steals our office-fan 
carries off the palm. 


prices that some physicians 
that high heals are 


One lively fly can scratch up and scatter 
more seeds of religion than the most eloquent divine 
ean sow ip a whole forenoon, 


Because it is usually sure to 
the continuance of a camp-mecting, 
able to call them ‘‘watering places. ** 


The wrong men always get rich. It is 
the fellow who has no money who is always telling 
you how much good he would du with it if he only had 
it. 

It is claimed that an ordinary barrel will 
hold 674,901 silver dollars, Unfortunately forscience, 
an empty barrel is not all that Is 
strate the truth of this assertion. 


The revival of hoopskirts has come in time 
to make the goats smile. They expect soon to resume 
their old article of diet when the 
and are thrown Into open lots, 

An Eastern paper says, ‘“‘We've enjoyed 
the most restful afternoon tn a fortnight through the 
kindness of a friend who sent us in a half dozen Eny- 
lish newspapers to doze over."’ 

Housekeeper : Tlow can you tell if an 
egg isa bad? One way to tell is to taste it. If it makes 
you 80 sick you want to die to get rid of the taste, you 
can feel pretty sure it’s a bad egy. 

The law of compensation manifests itself 
ineven the humblest spheres of life. For instance, 
take the young farmerand his wife, Last spring she 
eradled while he sowed; this summer he cradles 
and she sews, This iscertainly a very great coun- 
try. 

A young lady of an inquiring 
mind writes toask who are ‘‘the 
her brother and cousins go up to Oshkosh to have 

ome fun? Why, don’t you know, Laura’ Apple 
John, Tom and Jerry, **Bob!** Bill Yards and James 
Jambe, 

The sleeping Ilungarian at Lehigh te- 
gained consciousness after a continuous sleep of one 
hundred and sixty days. But under the rules of the 
force he will be obliged toserve for a stated term as 
an ordinary patrolman before he can be pro- 
moted, 

The Bible says, 
yourself, *’ the parson remarked; ‘‘but of course we 
must not take this literally. Jf you amanage to love 
your neighbor one-hundredth part as much as you 
do yourselves, many of you, it Will be all that ean be 
reasonably expected of you. 

They are talking before an eminent writer 
ofa critic who has handled one of his plays with un- 


just severity. ‘The fact is,’’ says one of the com- 
**he is unwilling to recognize you as a master,** 


rain during 
it Is met jJustiti- 


hecessary to demon- 


hoops become old, 


turn of 


boys’? with whom 


“Love your ‘neighbor as 


pany, 
**There’s his ingratitude, **:replicd the writer, ‘‘for I 
recognize him as a lackey.*’ 

Have you any fresh eggs? Yes mum, 


them with the hen on ’em, With the hen on 


plenty; 
’ 


them? Yes mum; we always puts a hen on our fresh 
eggs to distinguish of ‘em. Beg pardon, mum; don't 
think vou understand, Hen the letter, not the bird, 
len for noolaid, num, Take a dozen, mum’ Thank 
you! 

‘When I -was your age,” 
man, with a sort of youthful gratification, 
swim fifteen or sixteen :miles every day.’ “That 
ain't nothing, *? was the ruralist’s caim reply, ‘‘when 
1 was only ten years old I floated all the way from 
Rochester to Albany—about 400 miles. I floated on the 
boat, though.’ 

A crushed youth's revenge Ambitious 
bev —**Mother, may Igo out West and fight In- 
dians?** Mother—‘*Noe, my son, but you may Ko 
down cellar and fetch me up a scuttle 
Thereupon the heart-crushed youth 
hostility to society, and forthwith became a plumb 
er’s apprentice, 

A baggage agent was killed in New York | 


“ 


said the old 
**T used to 


of coal." 


swore eternal 


the other day by a heavy trunk falling on him. It 
was very sad; but at the same time “**turn about is 
fair play.’? The baggage-man has 
one trunk, and at last the trunk mashed the bagyape- 
man. Hleis not the first man who has been mashed 
by alittle baggage. 


The kitchen girl:now has an 
gently 


mashed more than 


opportunity 
te eapture an ‘eceman, As he tucks a fifty- 
pound cake of ice into the refrigerator, she we IL knows 
his weak péints, cand accidentally puts within hi- 
reach various ¢hunks of cold meat and other delica- 
eles. A great deal of marital happiness has had Its 
ericin.in.more huinble facts than these, 


“grow up with 
got there ju tin 


A man who went West to 
the eountry,** has returned, He 
time to get acquainted with a tornade owhi 
doing a little visiting in that section. The 
took him up an exceedingly high distance and show 
him all the possessions of the earth, and then let him 
drop down again. He says he has grown enough In 
the last few days to satisfy him forall the re.t of hi 
natural life. 

A boiler is advertised which saves 55 per 
eent. of fuel, a valve which saves 15 per cent., a gov- 
ernor which saves 10 per cent., a cut-off which save 


i wa 
' 
“ 


od 


torna 


10 per cent., a grate which saves 20 per cent., 4 metal 
packing which saves 12 per cent., and a lubricator 
total, 101 per cent. With 


which saves one per cent. ; 
all these improvements, an engine would run itsels 
and produce a balance of fucl for culinary pur- 
o ses, 


“Thank you!’ murmured the dear girl, 
as she recovered from a swoon. Fitz-Fangie said it 
was ‘‘faint’’ praise. 

One of our residents has bottled several 
hundred small worms which came from the water- 
pipes in his house, the other morning. At one timea 
small water-snake was drawn, Fortanately, water 
is something you are net vuliged to drink behind the 
deor, in the dark. 


“You smoke a great deal, Gua,”’ said a 
friend te Gus de Smith. **Yes,*’ replied Gus, ‘*par- 
tleularly atter dinner, Ihave got soin the habit of 
smoking after dinn«r that the dinner don't taste right 
when I part ake of it, unless I have a smoke after- 
wards. * 


A gentleman, having engaged a brick- 
layer to make some repairs in his cellar, ordered the 
ale to be removed before the bricklayer commenced 
his work. ‘©, I am notafraid ofa barrel of ale, sir,*’ 
said the man. ‘Ll presume not, '*sald the gentleman; 
“but ithink a barrel of ale would run at your ap- 
proach." 

A Lancaster young lady playfully threw 
her arm around the waist of a lady friend, anda pair 
of scissors banging therefrom severed an artery in 
her arm, and she nearly bled to death, This accklent 
should teach young ladies that throwing arms around 
the female waltst is a dangerous piece of business that 
should be performed solely by the male sex, The lat- 
ter are strong and brave, and don’t mind having an 
artery severed now and then in a good cause. 

—__ 
* Ponder on these Truths. 

Kidney-Wort is Natare’s remedy for “kidney and 
liver diseases, piles and constipation, 

Sediment or mucous in the urine is 
tion of disease, Take Kidney-Wort, 

Torpid liver and kidneys poison the bleod, 
Wort revives them and cleanses the system, 

Headaches, bilious attacks, dizziness and loss of ap- 
petite are cured by Kidney- Wort. 

See aly. 


a sure indica- 


Kidney- 











a cl aiiaell 
IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IV KIDNEY DISEASES, 





LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY (7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
a restoring their power lo throw off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches! 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
© Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! P’5 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches} 
Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in hegith. Bf 
It is put upin Vv le Form, in tin 
cans ra aA eo 4 six quarts of 


medicine. Also in Liquid Ferm, very Coneen- 
trated, for those that cannot readil 7 prepare it. 


(writ acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
» GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Win send the dry post-paid.) "URLINGTOR, YT. y 











| AUTOMATIC CABINET— PLAY Any ANY TUNE. 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PIRKEAM, OF LYRE, MASS. 
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"VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


ten Positive Cure 


for all these Painful tate and Weaknesses 
00 commer toour female popalation. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Infammation and Uleere 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cvrous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, fiatulency, destroysal) craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Ueadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Lndi- 
gestion. 

‘That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. 

It will at alltimesand under a!) circumstances act in 
darmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
‘Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE ComM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price §1. Six bottlesfor §6. Sent by mai) 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, §1 per box foreither. Mre. Pinkham 
freely answers all lettersofdnquiry. Send for pampb- 
let. Address as above. Mention thie Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA F. PINKTAMS 
LIVER PILLS. They cure coustipation, biliouanes, 
and torpidity of theliver. % cents per box. 

aa Sold by all Druggtete. “es 


Fac-Similes of U .S. Treasury 


-ANTD 


NATIONAL BANK BILLS. 


CONSISTING of nine exact Tmitations of United 
States Treasury Notes, and nine of Natlonal Bank 
Bills, Is dn all, of various denominations, As a rare 
and instantancous means of gry counterteit 
moncy they are luvaluable, Price tpackaye, 
L.A. MAVIIAW & Oo, 

New York City. 








P.O. Rox 1201, 
Name this paper. 


$10.60 for 400.35 


aintanees 


and 1 cents for goods by moail that retall tor eile, 





? eel 


This ix an honest offer, If vou want a tortune d ! 


Gouroune gina, the pew remedy, We will 


| det itslip., Address, D. J. HENRY, 

| Box 127 Suffalo, N.Y. 
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UP TO 
1200 YARDS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY 
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QOD] 


For Infants and Invalids. 


OLD PEOPLE whose digestive powers are im- 
paired will find this diet invaluable, Many are adopt- 
ing thi article as a DAILY DIET. Itis superior and 
more palatable than oatmeal and other similar prepe- 
rations, and being thoroughly cooked tp ites manufac - 
ture itdotp not souror spoil, For those suffering 
from INDIGFSTION, and all diseases of the stomach 
and bowels, It ls unsurpassed, as Ite soothing and nour- 
ishing properties varticularly adapt it toall condi- 


tlons of the stomac 
Kidve's Food ts one of the best, cheapest and most 


| reliable Foods In the World, afd thousands of Chil- 





dren are saved every vear by ite use. 
RIDGES FOOD receives the Indorsement of phy- 
siclans of all schools the world over, 
Put up in cans, and sold hich a & ists everywhere. 
WOOL . On ev label. 








N FOR THE BOY 


Paise Yastaches madeof genuine heir, Ma A to roa alors. ous 
fastantiy. yoy gg Th 
dark brown and black. MUSTACHES b 
CT#., GOUATERS TU MATCH 15 a 
Magical Triet Cards 10-t. Trick Cigarette Case : 
Witohed Tobacco Box iScts. Surprise Needie W Charm 30 
ets New Wooden Bird call 10 et Mechanica! ch Charm 3 
jampesizfeethigh lOcents Young sGreat Book 
or how to make §10 « da - 

aette or how to behave = custety 30 ots Seuss Pertect Letter 


for actogragh Aivs . . oF Modera 

cle Gy « Fortane Tellier Mote Mynery 
yd Making Bolvea 4 via Heres Orners Grae 
sels of Mirth for Funny Fellows 16 os Perea 
Our Koowledge Box or 014 Beorets and New 
Bickel Pia 1 Phot Revolvere $1.4 best te the 
a best and cheapest ia the world A Wateh free te 

wh become our agents Bead a trial order 


_Morid M'fa ci Ont 


Do Your Own Printing ! 


ti Press for cards, &e, Self-inker 
Larger sizes for business usr, 
asure, boys. Type-settin 
ry printe “lt instruction, ireat 
IONE y “waver and money-maker, 
Bend 2-cent stamp for Catalogue 
of Presses, " , etc., to manufacturers, 
ELSEY & €oe., Meridan, Conn. 


MADAM! 


“OUPEN OF THE TOILET,*’ made from rat- 
ABLE FEEITS, Beauty's latest triumph! removes 
IRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ete., renders 
the completion TRANSPARENT, and the skin as sOrT 
Mi VeELVe r, and its tek CANNOT BE DETECTED, 
ree, $l 
MILE i n SSPECTFIC’’ will cure the most obe«tt- 
hate case of loucorrhan, or whites, ina few applica- 
tions, or _— y refunded. Price, $2.00, 

Send all orders to THE WILOOX CHEMIC a 
PREP VRATIONCO. G2 srncck ST., PuILA., Pa 


Confident that we a 

V I( r( mh the most wonderful re- 
storative ever found for 

all Weaknesses, we will 


wend a sample free on 

It iD ae ’ A IN iD mM D sonstet of 10 cts, for 

postage, Address, 8. M. Co, , Box 549 Buffalo, N oWe 

pier nur KD BOUT BEAM r 

] R 13 Makes five gallons of éatisious and ten ‘ne 
beverage, — wholesome and Beld 

crege + ig Se by mail on receipt of 35 ets. cmad 
vofmetwrer 406 Deleware 4v.. Priiedeiosia. Pe 
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Lo | rERF LUOUS HAIR, Madame Wambold's 
Specific permanently reneoves Supertinous Hair with- 
ont injaring the skin, Send for cirenilar. Madame 
W amfold, penal r St., » Huston, Maas. 
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THE EVANS TWENTY-SIX SHOT MAGAZINE SPORTING RIFLE. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. < 





LAIN white woolen materials are often 

made a la classique—that is, with ful! 
bodies, crossed over the bust, and a deep 
pointed band round the waist ; and a Greck 
peplum, or tunic, caught up in a long box- 
plait on the short aide, quite Greek in fa- 
shion. Gold bandsare the trimmings on 
these dresses, or fringes of white chenille 
and gold drops, with a beading of white and 
gold braid set on in Greek squares, This is 
quite Grecian looking, and very beautiful on 
a beautiful woman. 

Very young ladies still wear “ahy dress 
es” with an immense hip searf, made of a 
whole width of shaded satin, and tied at the 
back in a huge bow, with lony ends,to form 
tunic, puff, and sash inone. A plain em- 
broidered white muslin dress, with one of 
these sashes for sule ornament, is one of the 
prettiest dresses a young lady can wear on 
any occasion. 

Trains are made of three or four straight 
widths, and may flow down in plain straight 
folda, or be gathered Into a puff just below 
the waist. Both styles are worn, and are 
nelected according to the figure of the lady 
who has to wear it. The bottom of the train 
fs round and isle to flow in all ite width; 
and is trimmed with frilis, headed with em- 


| Nearly all these pink and 
| frocks are made in the sarne 


— 


simple one,of a full bodice fastened behind, 


' waisthand sometimes drawn in with an old 
paste buckle,tunic looped up on one or both , 
sides, and short skirt covered with sinall . 


kiltings. 

Some of these dresses are trimmed with 
cream », but the prettiest are those with 
no 8 


only softened by the cream tint of the large 


lace_or muslin hat,the light Saxe gloves,and 
| the cream parasol. 


For the warm weather a great many little 


| mantles are made of the same material as | 
| the dress. Sinall mantelets pinched in front 


for silk costumes; cusaquin-jackets crossed 


| in front, fastened with very large and hand- 


some buttons, and made of striped tissue 
when the dress is partly striped and partly 
selfcolore|. Sleeves are made very mar- 
row, and never come within 
the wrist, for gloves are worn longer and 
longer, either with at least four buttons, or 


or without any buttons at all find creased in 


ripples over the arm. 

An exceedingly handsome parasol has a 
cover of rich white satin, and the lace that 
edges it, is the Paris embroidery frequently 
mentioned in our columns as new this sea- 
son. It resembles somewhat the Carrick- 


Jnacross lace, but has gold threads intro- 


duced here and there; its color is peculiar, 


resembling lace that has lain by for years, | 


bine {washing | 
fashion—e very | 


extra adorninent, and the pink , 


| of your pot, w 


two inches of 


sum it may be arrested by 
~ mer, ithowenily of three oF Sour are 


reboiling. 
there odtis and ends enough, unless there is | 


a very extra t table kept, to insure 


stock for every day. 
then, is to make a stock that will keep for 
months or years—in other words, glaze. 
So very rarely formin 
wife's stores, yet 80 Vi 
is simply astonishing; with a piece of glaze, 


you have a dish of soup on an emergancy, | 


rich gravy for any purpose, and all with 
the expenditure of less time than would 
make a ot sweetmeats. 

Take six pounds of a knuckle of veal or leg 
of beef, cut it in pieces the size of an egg, 45 
also half a pound of lean ham; then rub a 
quarter of a pound of butter on the bottom 
ich should hold two gallons; 
then put in the meat with half a sint of 
water, three middle-sized onions, with two 
cloves in each, a turnip, a carrot, and 4 
small head of celery; then place over & 
quick fire, occasionally stirring it round, 
until the bottom of the pot is covered with 


a thick glaze, which will adhere light!y to | 


the spoon; then fill up the pot with cold 
water, and when on the boiling point, draw 
itto the back of the stove, where it may 


gently simmer three hours, if veal, six f 


heef, carefully skimming it to remove seulm. 


| ‘This stock, as it is, will make a delicious 


foundation, with the addition of salt, for all 
kfnds of clear soup or gravies. To reduce 
it to glaze proceed as follows: Pass the 


\ stock through a fine hair sieve or cloth into 


a pan; then fill up the pot again with ot 


| water, and let it boil four hours longer to 


obtain all the glutinous part from the 
meat; strain, and pour both stocksin a la 


pot or stew-pan together; set it over the 


fire, and let it boil as fast as possible with 


My remedy for this, | 


part of a house-| 
uable that the fact 





Correspondence. 


Sx1L1, (Philadelphia, Pa.) —Thors an 


several cases op record of men 





KATE, (Moberly, Wis.)—The houne 
liable. You aatthan, , . is re 
We have no doubt they will do as they say, tas oe 
nust not antici most exteasive returns | 
slight outlay. -~ 9 for such 5 

G. B. C., (Detroit, Mich. )—The 0th or 
December, 1854, was a Monday. 2 We 


| of the company. Address one of the leading Cinct 


nati or Detroit papers—or, better still, 
some telegraph office, Write to the 
New York, 

Spruinx, (Johnston,Tex.)—1. The auth 
of ** A Life's Mistake ** is a woman. 2 Continse td 
visit ber, and perhaps she will love you in time, 4, 
your visits are seemingly agreeable to her, this is 
great deal in your favor. Her lack of interest ip Your 
past life may arise from your not broaching the sup. 
ject, or that Just yet she may consider it BORE Of ber 
business. 


D. T., (Tuppers, O.)—1. The firm ig nm 
sponsible. We cannot say. We believe them, how. 
ever, to be worth more than Is asked for them 6 tims. 
pieces. 3. No. We have heard of a watch 
vented that automatically winds itself by means 
electricity. This is furnished by a small battery whi 
must be looked after once in six months, 
eally, therefore, the watch only needs Winding twig 
a year, 

SUBSCRIBER, (Winden, O.)—Thereis », 
form of words to be used In congratulating a 
married couple. What is said should spring spon. 
tancously from the heart, and if there be good will 
there it will show itself in the speech, no matter hoy 
spoken. Still, if you absolutely despair of 
through the ceremony rightly, you might say; sg) 





A large red flower lifts the embroidery just 
above the lace; the effect of this parasol 
when open is exeeedingly becoming and 
dressy. It is intended for carriage and fete 
wear; the stick is ivory. 

A pretty summer toilet for a young lady 
fs of printed muslin-dle-laine, white, sprigged 


broidery or pass menterie designs. 

Coral pink is very fashionable for train 
dresses, alno silver shades of grey. The 
whole of the front is then frequently coy- 
ered with lace flounces, and the sleeves are 


of lace to mateh. 
Very handsome evening dresses are nuwle 





the lid off, having a large spoon in it to 
prevent it boiling over, and to stir occasion- 
ally. When reduced to about three pints, , 
pour it into a small stew pan or saucepan, 
set again to boil, but more slowly, skim- 
ming it if necessary ; when it is reduced to 
a quart, set it where it will again boil quick- 
ly, stirring it well with a wooden spoon un- 


low ine to congratulate you, I wish you all happiness 
and many returns of the day, ** shaking hands ig you 
are sufficiently intimate. More than this is unneses. 
sary. 2. We cannot tell exactly, but ‘‘A Life's Mig 
take’* will probably run some four weeks longer, 


READER, (Philadelphia, Pa. )—Barrister, 
counsellor, and advocate, are specific terms, employed 
to designate a person who makes certain branches of 
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with front skirt of black satin, covered with 


black net, embroidered with jet or steel; or | 


the front may be covered with drops or tus 
wels of jet or steel. The body and train are 
of brocade for dresses, The neck is trimmed 
round with fringe to match the front of the 
dress, and axsimiliar fringe surrounds the 
waist basque. The sleeves are of beaded 
net, and may be long or short, according to 
whether the dress be worn by day or even- 
Ing. Ifter day, a beaded net 
worn underneath the low bods, and las a 


chemisette is 


deep ruching t sand the meek 


The Kitty Bell hat. is bv the wavia modi 
fication of the old fashioned) Paanela, and 
may De trimmecd with a wreath of towers 
to match the: tollot, amd fastened with an 
enormous bow of satinor Surah under the 
ehin, Other hats are in Boleroor DBearnese 
shape, With silk pouipens, and some In the 
tenpuet mbacapre | bat tor clressy toilets the mian- 


tilla bomnet of white Spanish lace, drooping 


forehead a little, is hist Litsh- 


over the tii 


jonable; it 
feathers, or 
with flowers. 

In some of the 
draperies at the | ack ure exchanged for an 
placed on the upper 


With a cluster af 


iS: trimmed 
With an algrette, surrounded 


new clresses the 
enormous baliy-bow, 
part of the skirt; the two] 
down the skirt, and the wide 1 upp Is fall 
within six inehes of the edwe of the skirt. 
The whole bow is muade of the sane tiaterial 


ol) Bas full half-way 


as the dross, but lined with 
lining, so asto keep it firmer. It 
pecially well in softsilk, steh as plain or 
shot surah, striped or shaded silks. 

For short trottewse dresses of faney 
len material a pretty is to Conn pose 
the lower part ofthe skirt of two tine flut- 
ings, the lower one the narrower; about the 
height of the knee a striped drapery is pleat- 
ed across, and finished behind into a loose 
knot and fringed lappets. The 
made with a short basque, shawl, drapery, 
puff at the back, double quilled and aut 
fered revers; revers are lined with 
stiff lining so as to set well. 

A novelty of the season 
dreas of self colored material, trimmed with 
strips of some figured tissue, either in suv! 
cashmere or floral patterns, putonm  length- 
wise at regular intervals from the top of the 
bodies to the bottom of the skirt. 

It is pleasunter to turn te the dainty dress 
pleasantly 


looks ox 


Wer] 


style 


leoxdiow is 


these 


is the princess 


es Which come out freshiv and 
when seen midst the fresh green surround- 
ing of country seenes. 

One of the first facts that strikes 
year in the matter of dress is how much the 
costumes of rich material have been sup 
planted for morning wear, even with mid- 
dle aged ladies, by those of washing falb- 
rics. 

As t) young girls, they appear principal- 
ly to ring the changes on three notes—pink 
gingham, blue gingham, and white eun- 
bric ; and of these the pink is the most uni- 
versal favorite, reminding tne of the preva- 
lence of the brown helland rage of some 
years back. 

Almost every third dress is pink ging- 
ham, and very fresh and charting the dres- 
ses made of it are, helping t) form a veri- 
table“rosebud garden of girls.” 


us this 


Seoorrbee ws . it stifl j 


|} able without, and excellent with it. 


The skirt is gathered round 
the waist into a deep but not very full flounce 
and continued into four more flounces, each 
edged with a band of blue glace surah. The 
lxnlioe is closely shirred in at the waist,then 
eontinued into a fully-pleated tournure. Tu 
front it is gathered on each side with shir 


' rings, and put on to a waist-band of the su- 


rah. At the top it is @inished with a closely- 


shirred collar, opening in front, with small 


revers of surah, and is filled in with tulle 
ruches. The sleeves have shirred cutls, 
finished with a surah band and tulle ruche. 





Fireside Chat. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE STORE-ROOM. 
NE great trouble with many young 
( ) housekeepers is betrayed by the com- 
mon remark, “Cookery books always 
require So many things that one never has 
in the house, and they coolly order vou to 


| ‘moisten with gravy,’ ‘take a little gravy,’ 


as if you had only toe wo to the pump and 
getit.’ It is very true that economy in 
cooking is inueh aided by having a supply 
of various condiments; warmed-over meat 


, may then be converted into a delicious little 


| entree with little trouble. 
ustial 


I would recoin- 
mend, therefore, any one who is in carnest 
about reforming her dinner table to bewin 
by expending a few dollars in the following 
articles: One bottle each of capers, olives, 
gherkins, soy, anchovies, tarragon vinegar, 
claret, white wine, sherry for e.oking, 


| brandy, Harvey sauce, walnut ketehup, and 


apackage of compressed vegetables and a 
few bav leaves, 
Ten dollars thus spent may seer a good 


, deal of money to a young housewile trving 


toiake her husband's salary go as far as it 
will; but T assure her it is in the end an 
economy, especially in a small family, who 
are soOaptto get tired of seeing the same 
thing, that it has to be thrown or given 
away. With these condiments and others I 
have vet to mention you will have no 


trouble in using every Serap:; not using it | 


and eating it from a sense of duty, and wish- 


ing it was Something better, but enjoving it. | 
} ed, and 


With your store-room well provided, vou 
ean indeed go tor gravy “asif tothe pump.” 
Besides the foregoing list of articles to be 


bought of any good grocer, there are others | 


Which can be made at home to advantage, 
and once made are always ready. 
room powder I prefer for any use to mush- 
room catsup; itis easily made and its uses 
are infinite. Sprinkled over steak (when 
it must be siftext or chops, it is) delicious, 
For ordinary purposes, such as flavoring 
Soup or gravy, it necd not be sifted. To 
prepare it, take a pack of large and very 
fresh mushrooms, sere them over carefully 
that they are not wormy, then cleanse them 
with a oo of flannel trom sand or yrit, 
then peel them and put them in the sun or 
a cooloven to dry ; they require long, slow 
drying, and must become in a state to 
erumble. Your peck will have diminished 
by the process into half a pint or less of 
mushroom powder, but you have the means 
with it of making a rich gravy at a few 
minutes’ notice. ' 


Apropos of gravies—that much-vexed 


, question in small households—for without 
gravies on hand you cannot make good 


hash, or many other things that are miser- 
Ye 
how difficult it is to have gravy alw enter 
hand every mistress of a sgnall family 
knows, in spite of the constant advice t» 
“save your trimmings to make stock.” Do 
by all means save your bones, gristle, odds 
and ends of meat of all kinds, and convert 


them into broth ; but even if you do, it often | 


| a8 for mavonnais: it 


happens that the days you have done so no 
gravy is required, and then it sours quick], 








) even a stift feather. 


Mush | 


tll it begins to get thick and ofa fine yellow- 
ish brown color; at this point be careful it 
does not burn. 

You may either pour it into a pot for use, 
or, What is more convenient for making 


gravics,get a sausage Skin from your butch- , 
er, cut a vard of it, tie one end very tightly, , 


then pour into it by means of a large funnel 
the glaze; fromm it cut slices for use. A thick 


Slice dissolved in hot water makes acup of | 


nutritious soap, into which you. can put 
any cooked vegetables, or rice, or barley. A 
piece is very usefulto take ona journey, 


especially for an invalid who does not want | 


to depend on wayside hotel food, or is tired 
of beef tea. 

The foregoing is the orthodox recipe for 
glaze, and if you have to buy ineat for the 
purpose the very best way in which you 


‘ean make it; but if it yt that you 


have some strong meat or jelly, for which 
you have no use while fresh, then boil it 
down till it is thick and brown (not burnt) 
it will be excellent glaze; not so fine in tla- 
vor, perhaps, but it preserves to good use 
what would otherwise be lost. Very many 
people do not know the value of pork for 
inaking jelly. Ifvou live inthe country 
and kill a pig,use his hocks for making glaze 
instead of beet. 

Glaze also adds much to the beauty of 
many dishes. If roast beef is not) brown 
enough on any one spot set vour jar of glaze 
—for this purpose itis well to have some 
put In a jar as well as in the skin—in_ boil- 
ing water. 


but vou may manage with any other or 
When the glaze soft- 
ens, as glue would do, brush over your 
neat with it, it will give the lacking brown; 
or, if you have a ham or tongue you wish to 


decorate them you may “varnish” it, as it | 


were, with the melted glaze; then when 
cold beat some fresh butter toa white cream 
and with a kitchen svringe, ifvou have one, 
a stiff paper funnel if vou have not, 


fuce, 

Itisexcellent «ith stewed potatoes, or 
added to anything for which parsley is need- 
net always at hand; a spoonful 
with half the qnantity of flour stirred 
into a gill of milk or water makes the 
renowned iacitre dhotel sauce (or English 
parsley butter) for boiled fish, mutton or 
veal. In short, it is one of the most valua- 
ble things to have in the house. Equally 
valuable, even, and more elegant is the 
preparation Known as *Ravigotte’’ or Mont- 
pellier butter. 

Take one pound in equal quantities of 
chervil, tarragon, burnet (pimpernel), 
chives, and garden cress (peppergrass) ; 
scald (wo mninutes, drain quite ae: pound 
in a mortar three hard eggs,three anchovies, 
and one seant ounce of pickled cucumbers, 
and the same quantity of eapers well pressed 
to extract the vinegar; add salt, pepper.and 
a bit of garlic halfas large asa pea, rub all 


' through a sieve; then put a pound of fine 


butter into the mortar, which must be wel] 
cleansed from the herbs, add the herbs, with 


_ two tablespoonfuls of oil and one of tarra- | 
| on Vinegar, mix perfectly, and if not ofa 


fine green, add the juice of some pounded 
spinach. 

This is the celebrated Montpellier butter, 
sold in Paris in tiny jars ata high price. 
Ravigotte is the same thing, only in place 
of the eggs, anchovies, pickles, and capers, 
ow half a pound more butter: it is good, 

ut less piquant. 

Pack in a jar, and keep cool. This butter 
is excellent furinany purposes. For salad 
beaten with oil, vinezar, and yolks of egys, 
makes a delicious 
dressing. Fores) t mew or fish it is exeel- 
Tent, and als) forea ops. 


Keepa small stiff brush; such | 
as are sold for the purpose of house-furnish- | 


ing stores, calleda glazing brush, are best; | ‘ 
| sult, you will have gained that swectest of earth's 


‘ trace | 
any design you please on the glazed sur- | 


| trust in Its object that it cannot conceive suc 


the law his profession, These terms are almost 
synonymous, In England and Ireland the pers 
who pleads at the bar is called « barrister ora Queen's 
counsel; in the United States, the same person is de 
signated lawyer, attorner, counsel, or counsellor; {a 
Scotland, he is named counsel, advocate, solicitor, or 
writer. Attorney and solicitor are persons legally 
qualified to prosecute and defend actions in courts of 
law. 2 The plural of talent is talents. Any book- 
seller will furnish you with the names of the books 
you Inquire about, as wcll as give you all particulan 
about price. 

CHURCHMAN, (New York, N. Y.)—The 
sect of Anabaptists rose about A. D. 152, and wa 
known in England before 149, John of Leyden 


| Muncer, Storck, and other Gennan enthusiasts, abou 


the time of the Reformation, spread its doctrine, 
The Auabaptists of Munster, (who are, of coum, 
widely distinguished from the existing mild sectef 
this name) taught that infant baptism was a contrir- 
ance of the devil, that there is no original sin, that 
men havea free will in spiritual things, and other 
doctrines still more wild and absurd. Muuoter they 
ealled Mount Zion, and one Mathias, a baker, wae 
declared to be the king of Zion. Their euthusiem 
led them to the maddest practices, and they, at length, 
rose in arms under pretence of gospel liberty, Mux 
ster was taken about fifteen months afterwards, and 
they were all put to death. The Anabaptists of Eng- 
land differ from other Protestants in little more than 
the not baptizing children, as appears by a confession 
of faith, published by the representatives of above 


| ope hundred of their congregation, tn 1639, 


LA PEARL, (Julietta, Ind.)—You area 
good girl, and if nobleness of character is worth 
ward here, should haveluck. Your conduct, in 
ing yourself, both in worldly advantages and affee- 
tion, to sustain your father and his family is bereé. 
Keep on in your present course, and whatever the re 


blessings, the consciousness of duty done. Ask your 
own heart what to do. You love him, If he love 
you he will in time tell yon of it. You cannot tell 


| him you are fond of him till he speaks first, but there 


is no reason why you should either tease or repel him. 
Be natural and give him no cause of offence, That be 
is rich and you only in moderate circumstances makes 
little difference, In one vtew you are worth bis 
wealth a hundred times over, 2 Introduce a lady 
a gentleman—the younger to the older, ‘‘Miss Smith, 
permit me to Introduce Mr. Jones, Mr, Jones, Miss 
Smith, ** is allthe form necessary, 3. Your letters are 
properly written, both in matter and style. We 
should consider the hand feminine, though rathet 
large. Plain white, or slightly blue ruled paper tse 
our judgment best for all kinds of writing. Your 
hand is good, but there are some faults of spelling. 


A. B., (Allen, Ky.)—1. “ Faint heart 


never won fair lady."* If she does not answer at first, 


' and the gentleman feels that she will answer in time, 


he should ask a hundred times, if necessary, Suppo 
ing his affection is sufficiently strong to stand so many 
rebuills. Incase of acceptance, he should proposes 
time tor the wedding. Should it not meet her views 


’ of course, a date mutually satisfactory must be agreed 


upon, The same answer will apply to the parson and 
other circumstances, If the parties are engaged, 8 
gentleman has the right, In our view, to request the 
privilege of kissing his affianced, Moreover, it ¥ 

show nothing unwomanly, but, on the contrary, the 
faith that should go with love if she would kiss him. 
We would think with you that the girl, whe under 
such circumstances refused sach a favor, cannot be 
enthusiastically or even moderately in love with ber 
The feeling of admiratioe 


promised husband, 
and supposed affection that many al anced 
ehildren and for one 


ver roung folke have 
another is not lov wg MH a natural ailment that comes 
and goes like the measles, But the love of mature 
years—that ties itself to the very soul—we believe 
be ineradicable. In this sense we can Jove but te 
3. Jealousy is a poisonous fungus that grows on 1o¥e- 
A jealous man loves a woman perhaps in the —_ 
ate sense of the term, but his love is not pure. a 
love, which is mostly made up of faith, _—s ind 
ed, in 


asuntruth. Itis the same feeling—only ming! 


the wisdom of Ged, with something more of on 
—that makes you feel certain of the trut ya 
or a eister, no matter with whom, 82 
where they be. Therefore, though s jesion® Xe 
may love a girlas a female, he does not ee ae 
woman. 4 Wedo not know Senator Beck's it wee 
| but, Judging from the name, we should 547 
German 


bh ofa 
d po matter 

















